In recent years there has been much thinking about 
values. It is being realized anew that values are 
what men live for. And thought about values 
leads us away from material things and into the 
irealm of the spirit. We discover that the only 
real values are spiritual, not material. They belong 
ito the soul, and they can inhere only in a person. 
‘Accordingly, if we are to live well and nobly, we 
| ust strive to open our thought and action to those 
influences that impart to personality consciousness 
and reality. . 
| With such considerations in view, one turns with 
pxpectancy to a new book by Dr. Rufus M. Jonzs, 
Some Problems of Life (Macmillan; 7s. 6d. net), 
'n which this veteran author sets forth his mature 
Wiews on the conception of personality. Nor are 
ive disappointed. Once more he raises us per- 
kuasively from the low-level of biological origins to 
the high-level of absolute worth and eternal signifi- 
vance, where personality lives and moves and has 
ts being, where, in fact, humanity is truly viewed 
and interpreted. 

Let us restrict ourselves to a partial account of 
bur author’s exposition of the ‘ Essential Character- 
istics of a Person.’ 

The first mark of a person is the possession of 
self-consciousness, in the sense of a stage of life 
peyond the level of mere conscious awareness. It 
volves the power which a person possesses of 
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recognizing a thought as his thought, a memory 
as his memory, a feeling as his feeling, an act of 
will as his act. It is the mysterious power of fixing 
upon and holding identities. ‘It ought to give us 
a sense of awe greater than that which we feel at 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado to find amid all 
the flux and welter of our kaleidoscopic mental 
processes the same objects, the same ideas, the 
same memories, and strangest of all the same 
identical self coming back again and again.’ 


Bergson has made much of the fact that con- 
sciousness is a preservation and accumulation of 
the past in the present. But consciousness is also 
an anticipation of the future. It is a living tie 
which holds past and future together. This inward 
capacity to create a novel future leads us to name 
the second mark of a person as the power of self- 
development. Here the end in view largely deter- 
mines the deed which occurs. It is action not a 
tergo but a fronte. To be a person one must be able 
to look before and after. 


Which brings us to the third mark of a person— 
the power to form ideals and to live by them. Let 
us call it self-transcendence. And let us observe 
that while all great ideals of the creative order have 
an immemorial history and have been tested through 
the ages, ‘they are not passed on to us like the 
Colonial furniture which came over in the May- 
flower or the Welcome.’ They are not given to us 
as to passive recipients. Neither a home, nor a 
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church, nor a social group of any kind could give 
them to us in this sense. They must be the person’s 
own creation, the positive affirmation of a free soul. 
As Hegel said, ‘ To have discovered a limit is already 
to have transcended it.’ 


A fourth mark of a person is that sense of moral 
obligation which we name moral consciousness. 
This is man’s supreme mark of greatness. It is not 
due to the drive of instincts, or emotions, or racial 
habits which aid survival. It cannot be explained 
on a basis of prudence or by any far-sighted calcula- 
tion of interest. But it does not operate like a 
magical or infallible oracle ; it bears the features of 
social group and temporal climate. ‘ We cannot 
have a conscience which really functions in the 
actual stress of life if we hold a theory of it which 
detaches it from the rest of our life and considers 
it as a miraculous principle, apart from and in- 
dependent of our rich concrete actual life, like the 
rainbow above Niagara exerting no shaping influence 
on the course of the flood of water.’ 


We shall not follow our author in his discussion 
on the coming to a person of the trait of self- 
sacrifice, or the formation within him of the sub- 
merged life, or the question whether self-direction 
in terms of autonomous freedom belongs to the 
distinctive characteristics of a person. Enough has 
been said to indicate the intellectual and spiritual 
quality of Dr. JonEs’s exposition, and the concrete 
illustrative style in which it is couched. 


Papini speaks of Jesus as ‘ the supreme maker of 
paradoxes,’ and certainly there are elements in His 
teaching which appear sharply contradictory and 
which baffle systematic interpretation. 


We speak of the simple gospel, but as soon as we 
begin to study the teaching of Jesus we find some- 
thing very deep and elusive in it. He declares that 
He is come to fulfil the ancient Law, yet He does 
not hesitate to set it aside. He is the great Physician 

_ working incessantly for the healing of man’s body 
and soul, yet He calls for self-sacrifice even unto 
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death. He offers to comfort men with a cross and i 
to ease them with a yoke. He blesses the meek} 
for they shall inherit the earth. He declares that | 
he that would save his life shall lose it, and he that | 
will lose his life for the gospel’s sake the same shall | 
save it. He bids His disciples resist not evil, a“ 


the last first. a 

What are we to make of these and other like} 
sayings of Jesus and of all that strain of paradox in 
His teaching which perplexed and bewildered many | 
of His first hearers, making them say with im- | 
patience, ‘Tell us plainly’? The subject is one | 
which has often engaged the attention of students | | 
of the Gospels, and will doubtless continue to do i 
sol A fresh treatment of it is given in The Paradoxes | 
of Jesus, by the Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, Ph.D., } 
D.D. (Abingdon Press ;_ $2.00). i 


Various efforts have been made to resolve the | 
paradoxes of Jesus, to elude or explain away such | 
elements in His teaching as seem intractable, and 
reduce them to a more easily understandable and 
logically consistent whole. The simplest expedient, — 
of course, is to question the authenticity of difficult — 
passages. Jesus, it is said, was above the heads a 
His reporters and doubtless was not always cor: 
rectly reported. But, whatever truth there may be. 
in this suggestion, it can least of all be applied to 
His paradoxical sayings. For if they had not been 
spoken by Him they would certainly never have 
been invented by His reporters. ‘The devotional — 
purpose of the documents would predispose the 
writers against those seeming contradictions in the 
record. The natural tendency would have been to 
trim them down to fit the simple consistencies. 
Hence the normal inference of the reader is that 
these difficult paradoxes have a special claim to 
credence.’ 


Another expedient is to ignore the paradoxes of 
Jesus, to focus the eyes on one side of His teaching 
and take no account of the other. Many readers 
of the Gospels do not study them systematically 
enough to be made aware of the difficulties of 
harmonizing them; they treat Scripture ‘ some- 
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\what as sentimental maidens treat wedding cake— 
they break it into small pieces and sleep on it.’ 
ie doubt they may get from it what suits their 
own particular interest or need, but ‘ this attitude 
of taking what we want of Jesus’ teaching and 
ignoring the rest, gains for us neither its full meaning 
‘nor its full service.’ 


| A more deliberate and considered effort to resolve 
_the paradoxes of Jesus was made in the suggestion, 
which for a time found great favour, that His moral 
teaching was an ‘ interim-ethik.’ In other words, 
Jesus was living, and taught His disciples to live, 
‘in full expectation of the immediate end of the 
world, and accordingly in His moral teaching He 
‘limited Himself to counsels suitable for the brief 
‘interval that might elapse before the end. These 
counsels , therefore, are not to be taken as applicable 
‘to a stable society. This school of Biblical criticism, 
which laid so much stress on the apocalyptic ele- 
‘ment in the teaching of Jesus, was a much needed 
and timely reaction against the view that Jesus 
‘was simply a quiet ethical teacher. But it is now 
generally agreed that both these views are equally 
one-sided. Both of them are, in fact, violent attempts 
to cut the Gordian knot of Jesus’ paradoxes, and 
neither of them does justice to His. teaching. 


A less reputable, though widely popular, way of 
getting rid of the difficulty is to relegate the teach- 
ing of Jesus to some realm of unearthly idealism. 
There are those who say that there are spheres of 
life over which Jesus has no right of control. The 
hs nationalist, for instance, maintains that 
the State has a supreme and underived authority 

hich will not brook the control of Christ’s law, 
Dut is a law unto itself. But more generally the 
view is held that there is something impracticable 
about the teaching of Jesus, that a great deal of it 
has no relevance to business life, or politics, or 
amusements, and that if it were so applied it simply 
would not work. 

At first blush this has a certain appearance of 
reasonableness. There are some sayings of Jesus 
so startling in their absolute demand that one feels 
if they were taken literally they would precipitate 
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a crisis in any social circle. On the other hand, if 
we begin to qualify them or try to give them a more 
tenable meaning, we incur the charge of explaining 
them away. All the same, there are certain con- 
siderations which, with all loyalty to the teaching 
of Jesus, have to be kept in view, and which are 
specially helpful in this connexion. One is that 
Jesus sometimes spoke to an individual and laid 
a certain injunction on him which is not necessarily 
to be taken as a law for all disciples. The injunction 
laid on the rich young ruler is a case in point. But 
a much more important consideration is that, in 
the words of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
“when there is a question about the true and full 
sense of any scripture (which is not manifold, but 
one) it must be searched and known by other parts 
that speak more clearly.’ In other words, we must 
not take an unbalanced view; we must not lay 
hold on any one saying of Jesus and treat it in 
isolation as if He never said anything else. 


In accordance with this a little study of the 
Gospel records will suffice to show that it was the 
method of Jesus to give principles of conduct rather 
than detailed rules. His great principle of love is 
obviously intended to govern every detail of con- 
duct and to be applied to every situation. He does 
not bind His disciples by rigid unalterable rules, 
but He lays it upon their conscience in every case 
to follow that line of conduct which would most 
completely fulfil His law of love. If any one 
imagines that such an interpretation of Christ’s 
teaching is less exacting than a rigid rule would be, 
he is quite mistaken. ‘Consider the employee 
whose hours and rules are prescribed. Later he 
becomes head of the business. No time schedule 
and no code of rules are laid down for him. He is 
simply expected to follow one central principle, 
that of doing the best he can to make the most of 
the business. But if he is a conscientious man, his 
sense of responsibility will prove far more exacting 
than any set of rules held over him.’ Much more 
is this the case where love is the impulse. The 
child’s nurse is under rules and hours appointed. 
The mother’s time is her own. But is it? No, 
‘a mother’s love knows no time schedule, no nights 
out, no days off. She carries her concern for her 
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child into her very dreams.’ Even so in giving 
principles rather than rules Jesus took off the upper 
limits of what was expected of His followers. 
‘Making the methods of obedience less rigid, He 
made the demands more exacting.’ 


As we cannot, then, dismiss the paradoxes of 
Jesus it remains to ask why He adopted a manner 
of teaching which His hearers from the first found 
so perplexing. One reason, no doubt, was to attract 
and rivet attention. In puzzling His hearers He 
sought to awaken them to mental activity in 
reflection and questioning. But deeper than that 
He doubtless meant to show ‘ that the discovery of 
spiritual truth requires more than secular know- 
ledge.’ He had a secret to impart which could not 
be given in words merely, for it is a gift of life. 
‘The Master realised that He could not expound 
His principles by lectures nor save men by discus- 
sion.’ He rejoiced that that which was hid from 
the wise and prudent was revealed unto babes. He 
called for faith as the necessary pre-requisite of 
knowledge. And so it is worse than futile to try 
to rationalize the deep sayings of Jesus for the 
casual outsider and the merely intellectually curious. 
The inner meaning of His teaching could only be 
apprehended by those who had received His spirit. 


The paradoxes of Jesus, then, are an indication 
_ that the mysteries of the Kingdom of God elude 
_ the grasp of scientific knowledge, even when it 
humbly and earnestly seeks. Life, as has often 
been remarked, is larger than logic. It has margins 
which extend beyond rational and scientific ex- 
planation. Every train of thought when pursued 
to its ultimate ends in antinomy, which can only 
be expressed in paradox. ‘ Hence Jesus made use 
of paradox as a means of dealing with the supra- 
rational elements of life.’ He did not outrage 
reason, but He outran it. He confounded the 
world’s logic because He saw more than other men 
saw. ‘Jesus, in using parables and paradoxes, 
outran the rational as Charles Dodgson outran the 
science of mathematics when, as Lewis Carroll, he 
wrote Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. The 
Oxford don, like the Nazarene Carpenter, was 
trying to tell us that the world is a wonderland 
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which cannot be charted completely by the instru) 
ments of science. Our codified knowledge is but ¢/ 
3 : 4 |) 
little island in the boundless ocean of mystery) 
The larger the island grows, the longer the shorelin¢| 
of mystery becomes. The paradoxes of Jesus serve 
both as a reminder of the limitations of logic anc} 
as incentives to explore beyond them. They are| 
like Browning’s. “ paradox that comforts while it] 
mocks.’ ’ | 


At the Student Christian Movement Conference 
held in Birmingham in January of this year, the) 
report of which has just been published under the’ 
title God Speaks to this Generation (S.C.M. ; 


2s. 6d, 
net), Dr. TEMPLE, Archbishop of York, pe an: 
address on ‘ God in Christ,’ which not only deals 


with the supreme issue of religion at the present, 
time, but does so in an unusually fresh and sugges- 
tive fashion. ¢ 


He began by emphasizing the fact that a really 
complete explanation of the whole range of experi- 
ence, which would be something like an intellectua 
proof that that utterance comes from God, is really 
impossible. It has never been done. We have t 
fall back (if it is really falling back) on somethin; 
which is much less than an intellectual proof 
Consider what the position would be if there wer 
an intellectual proof that God speaks in Christ. 
All the heroism, if not all the interest, would have 
vanished from faith. We are apt to think that 
only we could get an absolute intellectual certainty 
we would possess wonderful peace. So we should, 
but it would be the peace of indolence, not of 
victory. Anyhow, the possibility is not open to us. 


How, for example, are you going to interpret 
Nature? It is a question of how you look at it. 
Are you going to be swayed by the order in Nature, 
the marvellous manner in which things fit together, 
or by that thing which, when first it came home 
to the minds of our fathers, was so harassing 
‘Nature red in tooth and claw’? Perhaps if w 
had the clue we would read the Book of Nature 
as something that God has written, but not until 
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we have a clue. By itself it does not bear witness 
to anything that we can worship; power, yes; 
intelligence, yes ; but goodness—question ! 

| Or History? You may find the faith that you 
bring to the interpretation of events justified in 
broadest outline. But if you begin from the other 
end, the story of the great eivilizations, the story 
of the ancient world, and the gradual process of 
the intercourse of these peoples with one another, 
you will be fortunate if you arrive at a conclusion 
that there is any plan or purpose in it all pointing 
anywhere. 


a 


But the gospel says, first, that God speaks. In 
the beginning, in principle if you like, there has 
always been a Word which was with God, and 
indeed was God; that is a way of saying that 
utterance is part of the life of God. Part of what 
the word ‘God’ means is that He should speak, 
and that His word, uttered both in Nature and in 
History, ‘ was made flesh, and we beheld his glory.’ 
Of course a great many people saw the life of 
Christ, and did not behold His glory ; and those 
who did reached that vision quite independently 
of any process of arguing about it. The surrender 
of faith is not in the least like the acceptance of the 
conclusion of an argument. 


It is like the submission which all generous- 
hearted people offer to a hero who calls upon them 
to join him in his adventure. It is a response of 
the whole personality, including the mind, certainly. 
The faith that puts a check on the activity of the 
mind is a defective faith. But the essential surrender 
of faith is more like your feeling for a trusted leader 
than it is like your acceptance of the Q.E.D. at 
the end of a geometrical proposition. And that is 
the first thing we are to be clear about. If we are 
to hear God speak, as the gospel claims that He 
speaks, it will be because we are aware that our 
souls are confronted with something before which 
they can only bow in worship and self-dedication. 
It is by that means, and that alone, that any one 
can come to believe that God speaks in Christ. 


If we consider the outstanding features of the 
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Divine utterance, there is one that is predominant, 
both in the Old and in the New Testament. It is 
that of Divine Judgment. The day of God and 
the acts of God are both associated with the vindica- 
tion of the righteous sovereignty of God in the 
world that He has made. And that is something 
that has not only happened and that is not only 
going to happen, but that is always happening. 
And when Christ comes that is not changed. It 
is still true that for judgment He is come into the 
world; that because He is there the judgment of 
the world is come. 

The presence of the Lord among men inevitably 
results in judgment. Some can see the glory and 
others cannot, and that is the judgment upon them. 
‘This is the judgment that light is come into the 
world, and men chose darkness rather than light.’ 
There is nothing worse you can do to them than 
that. The man chooses to live in the dark—nothing 
more can be done to him, or worse. Nor is our Lord 
at all reluctant to impress upon those who listen 
to Him in His own or any age the terror of that 
judgment. 


We have become accustomed to an emasculated 
picture of Christ and of God as represented in Him. 
But let us remember that (for example) in one of 
the parables dealing with the invitation of God into 
His Kingdom, the king who represents God ‘ de- 
stroyed those murderers and burnt up their city.’ 
There is a principle at work here. Our Lord never 
relies on the motive of fear for positive results, but 
He is prepared to use the motive of fear in order 
to counterbalance that self-interest which hinders 
us from hearing the positive appeal of love. You 
cannot eliminate the element of fear and even 
terror from the teaching of our Lord. It is what 
Dr. Mott calls ‘ the stormy, north side of Jesus.’ 


Against what does that terrible sternness direct 
itself ? Against every form of self-centredness, self- 
satisfaction, self-content. All the things that make 
people hard and unsympathetic. There is always 
judgment in coming face to face with the manifested 
love of God. God is love, but whether that for us 
should bring more of consolation or of judgment 
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must depend on how far our natures are responsive 
to love. It is consolation to all’ who are trying to 
subject their souls to the power of love and live 
by it. It is full of terror to everything about us 
that is selfish. It is the proclamation that every 
purpose we may form, every policy we may pursue, 
which is based on the desire to gain rather than on 
the desire to serve will always lead to calamity 
because it is fighting against the ultimate reality 
of the world. 

But there is a point here at which we reach the 
centre of things. We may be dismayed by the 
vision of Christ as embodying what we should be, 
of Christ as the judgment on our self-will. But it 
is just here that the gift in Christ to us becomes 
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manifest. He is the source of power. ‘ And the 
only thing that makes sense of that is the great 
Christian doctrine of His Deity. What you find in 
Him is the great Eternal Spirit in which we live 
and move and have our being. He is not isolated 
from us by vast tracts of years. He is the source 
and perpetual sustenance of our being, and when 
we look upon that life once lived, and that death 
once died, we see the perfect expression of the 
Divine spirit within every soul that is always 
struggling somehow to express itself through the 
life in which it dwells.’ And just because of what 
He has done, because His love has uttered itself 
completely, what we have to do is, not to achieve 
something unheard of, but to allow our souls to be 
captivated and controlled by Him. 
\\ 


The Weatituse of Endurance. 


By THE REVEREND Canon A. C. DEANE, M.A., CANON or Winpsor AND CuapLain TO H.M. THE Kine. 


‘ BLESSED is the man that endureth temptation : 
for when he hath been approved, he shall receive 
the crown of life’ (Ja 1%, R.V.). The general 
meaning of this sentence is so clear that no explana- 
tion or exposition of it can be needed. But a few 
notes may be added, by way of suggestion : 

Verbal resemblances with other Biblical sayings — 
Here a note of caution is advisable for the general 
reader. New Testament critics, specializing in 
their own immensely important subject, are seldom, 
in the wider sense, men of letters. Were they 
themselves literary craftsmen and equipped with a 
large knowledge of general literature, they would 
be far less confident about the arguments they base 
on parallelisms. They would know that literature 
abounds with examples of accidental resemblance. 
Often passages remarkably alike occur when it is 
impossible that the one should have borrowed from 
the other, or that the two had a common source. 
The plain truth is that, given similar sets of circum- 
stances requiring the same things to be said, 
different men will repeat those same things in very 
much the same words. Failing to take this simple 
truth into account, the critics fasten eagerly upon 
parallelisms, and suppose that they can be explained 
only in one of three ways—a has borrowed from b, 
or b from a, or both a and b are derived from a 


source ¢. 


Then, having made his choice between — 


the three, the commentator takes advantage of the © 
general reader’s guilelessness to set forth his view, 


not as a conjecture, which is all that it can be at 
its highest, but as an indubitable fact. ‘ The 


obvious indebtedness of a to b for this saying,’ he 


will write, ‘seems to justify the inference that ’— 
and further speculations are based upon this unsafe 
foundation. Or, alternatively, 


‘What is the 


common source from which a and b are so evidently ~ 


taken ? Perhaps we need not look farther than 
¢, and so on. 

Of such methods the commentaries on Ja 1” 
supply examples. ‘ Blessed is he who endures, 


4 


writes Professor Moffatt (Moffatt N.T. Commentary : 
The General Epistles, 16) ‘is a reminiscence of — 


Dan. xii. 12.’ It may be; but at least as probably 
it is not. To affirm that James when writing 
‘blessed is the man that endureth temptation’ 
must necessarily have had in mind ‘ blessed is he 
that waiteth and cometh to the thousand three 
hundred and five and thirty days’ seems un- 
justifiable. 

There is a much fuller and more striking paral- 
lelism between Ja 1” and Rev 21: ‘Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown 
of life.’ Professor Moffatt does not remark on this, 
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but other commentators have deduced from the 
resemblance of the two passages (a) that the writer 
of the Johannine Apocalypse used the Epistle of 
St. James, or (b) that the Apocalypse was known 
to the writer of James. If the latter theory is 
correct, it follows that this Epistle is the latest of 
the New Testament writings, and that it cannot 
be the work of James the Lord’s brother, the date 
of whose martyrdom was about 42. And there is 
some internal evidence which suggests a late date 
for James. The only alternative, oddly enough, 
to reckoning it among the latest of New Testament 
writings is to place it among the earliest. J. H. 
Moulton (Peake’s Commentary, in loc.) prefers the 
“common source’ theory to explain the likeness of 
Ja 1” and Rev 2°; both, he says, with 1 P 54, 
“go back probably to an unrecorded saying of 
Jesus.’ An attractive conjecture, though ‘ possibly ’ 
should replace ‘ probably’ in Dr. Moulton’s sentence. 

Yet is it necessary to account for the similarity 
of the two sayings? May not the verbal resem- 
blance be merely accidental and incidental ? Each 
urges unfaltering courage in a time of trial, and 
promises that those whose endurance persists to 
the end shall be rewarded with eternal life. But 
this is what every writer urges upon his brethren 
in times of persecution ; it is the main theme, so 
to speak, of Christian apocalyptic. There is not 
the least need to search for an explanation because 
the authors of this Epistle and of the Johannine 
Apocalypse both urge endurance, both say that 
those who endure to the end will receive eternal 
life, and both use the illustration of a victor’s crown 
to describe it. That is a fairly common piece of 
New Testament imagery; cf. 1 Co 9”, Ph 314, 
2 Ti 2°, and 1 P 54— the crown of fadeless glory.’ 
Of course it may be that Ja 1™ is derived from 
Rev 21°; it may be that Rev 2!° is derived from 

Ja x; it may be that the two have a common 

source; but dogmatic statements about any of 
these speculations are quite unjustified; they 
remain mere guesses, and it is at least as possible 
that the two verses merely represent two writers 
independently offering their persecuted brethren 
much the same encouragement in much the same 
words. 

‘ Blessed is’ . . . I incline to think that in this, 
as in all the Beatitudes, we should translate paxdpros 
by ‘happy.’ It seems misleading to treat paxdpros 
and evAoynwévos as though they were exactly 
synonymous. As Dr. J. H. Bernard pointed out, 
(Studia Sacra, 218), a distinction between the two 
is implied in Lk 1% *, ‘ Elisabeth greets Mary as 
blessed (edAoynpévy) and the fruit of her womb as 
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blessed (eddoynpevos), but she also offers con- 
gratulations upon her happiness’: ‘happy is 
she that believed’ (vaxapia % morevoaca), In 
Magnificat, again, Mary declares that ‘all genera- 
tions shall call me happy ’—axap.otow—not 
‘blessed,’ and the prediction has been fulfilled, for 
“beata Maria,’ not ‘ benedicta Maria’ has always 
been her title in the Church. The virtual difference 
between the two is not great, yet ‘ happiness’ 
denotes a quality consciously possessed ; ‘ blessed- 
ness’ a quality which as yet may be visible only 
in the sight of God. Undoubtedly the rendering 
‘happy’ increases the designedly paradoxical form 
of our Lord’s Beatitudes; e.g. ‘Happy are they 
that mourn. In Lk 1*-*, A.V. and R.V. translate 
both etAoynpévos and paxapios by ‘ blessed,’ as, 
among modern versions, do Moffatt and Weymouth. 
But the Twentieth Century and Cunnington (1930) 
both observe the distinction to which Dr. Bernard 
called attention, using ‘blessed’ for the former 
word, ‘ happy’ for the latter. 

That endureth temptation. ‘ Endureth’ means, 
of course, ‘ remaineth steadfast under,’ not merely 
‘experiences.’ But does vetpacyds mean ‘ tempta- 
tion’ or ‘trial’—i.e. ‘ persecution’? The writer 
of the Epistle uses the word in both senses—or, 
perhaps to speak more accurately, always both 
meanings are present in his mind, though some- 
times the one and sometimes the other is upper-~ 
most. Plainly, the link between them is close, 
because persecution from outside brings the inward: 
temptation to lose faith. Therefore ‘ trial,” which 
may mean either interior temptation or exterior 
persecution, seems the best rendering. And in this 
verse it must be taken in conjunction with the 
words that follow. 

When he hath been approved. This (R.V.) render- 
ing is most felicitous, a vast improvement on the 
‘when he is tried’ of the A.V. ddxiuos was applied 
in the first instance to coins and metals that passed 
the test, that were assayed and found up to standard. 
And so the general sense of the sentence seems to 
be ‘ happy is the man that successfully stands the 
test, for when he has been assayed and proved 
worthy, he shall receive. . . .’ 

The crown of life. This is orépavos, the crown 
bestowed on victors, not Sadjya, the crown of 
royalty. ‘The crown of life? may be taken 
epexegetically, meaning, ‘he shall receive (eternal) 
life as his crown,’ which is the sense favoured by 
most commentators, or as ‘ the crown which belongs 
to (eternal) life,” preferred by Bousset and R. H. 
Charles. But the difference is slight and unim- 
portant. 
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The Gest Books on he Pasychofoay of Refigion. 


By ATKINSON LEE, M.A.(CAMB.), LECTURER IN THE PHILOSOPHY AND PsyCHOLOGY OF RELIGION; 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 


THE psychology of religion is often described as a 
new science, and so it is, if by that is meant one 
that conforms to the canons of modern exact 
research. But a great amount of its material is 
found in the careful descriptions of religious facts 
by writers all through the ages, especially by persons 
of psychological insight like Augustine, Pascal, or 
Tolstoy. It is commonly said that the true founder 
of the subject as a modern empirical science was 
Jonathan Edwards, who in his Treatise concerning 
the Religious Affections, published in 1746, first 
applied systematic observation and analysis to the 
facts of religious experience. In this way he 
became the pioneer of what may claim to be 
almost an American science. In spite of the large 
amount of material to be found in such works as 
Schleiermacher’s Speeches on Religion and Wesley’s 
Journal, it was not till the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century that the scientific treatment of 
it was undertaken by Stanley Hall and a group 
of his disciples, working mainly at Clark University. 
Since then the study has grown enormously ; 
literature has been ransacked for data, religions 
have been examined at first hand, even experiments 
made upon religious persons, the results of all these 
efforts being published in ever bewildering profusion. 

In spite of the flood of information upon the 
subject, the number of first-rate works remains 
comparatively few. In this article it is proposed to 
consider about a score, chiefly in English, and to 
make some comments upon them. The order will 
be roughly chronological. First in order of import- 
ance comes G. Stanley Hall’s great work on Adoles- 
cence (in two volumes, 1904), which contains a large 
amount of data, historical, biological, and psycho- 
logical, bearing upon all aspects of adolescence, and 
notably upon the religious. It must be said that 
this work opened a new era in the understanding 
of the religious problems of youth, and has very 
largely transformed the educational treatment of 
that period. It may be admitted, however, that 
the facts are rather heaped together than system- 
atically classified, and the generalizations from 
them are often rough. The same verdict may be 
allowed upon the same author’s companion work, 
Senescence (1922), in which, again, the religious 
question looms large, especially in a chapter upon 


‘ The Psychology of Death.’ 


their subject as a natural science. 


Starbuck’s work has the merits and defects of | 


pioneer enterprise. It defines the field of study and 


collects a great amount of information upon religion | 


by means of the questionnaire method. It arrives 
at a number of generalizations, not very securely 
based upon personal convictions, and it depends 
overmuch upon statistical computations. But it 


succeeds in classifying religious persons, especially | 


converts, into three great types which have become 
classical: the positive volitional type, the self- 
surrendering type, and the spontaneously awakening 
type. These results are obtained by inductive 
methods; whereas Coe’s procedure in The Spiritual 


The direct results for 
psychology of religion of the new school of | 
psychologists appeared, however, in the works of | 
E. D. Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion (1899), | 
and G. A. Coe, The Spiritual Life (1900). These | 
writers treat religion as an object of positive | 
science, avoiding supernaturalistic explanations | 
and trying to find law in all their phenomena. In | 
this way they set a precedent, which has been | 
followed by most psychologists since, of treating | 


Life is largely deductive, supplemented, however, by 


experimental and critical analysis. 


The striking 


thing about Coe’s treatment is his application of © 


the theory of the temperaments, as then under- 
stood, to the spiritual life. He is thus enabled to 
discover types of religious experience corresponding 


roughly to those of the ancient temperaments, but ~ 


complicated by tendencies to the predominance of 
sensibility, intelligence, or will. The result of the 


\. 


_ \ 


investigation is to stress the fact that current — 
religion in America did not cater sufficiently for all — 
types of temperament, but chiefly for the senti- — 


mental—‘ melancholy’ or ‘sanguine ’—sort, and 
needed to be supplemented by provision for the 
needs of the more strenuous and ‘ choleric’ kind. 
This conclusion was a valuable piece of advice which 
has been largely followed, but which is not yet 
wholly out of date. The quality of Coe’s work is 
out of all proportion to its quantity. 

The study first took large proportions and became 
popular—perhaps too popular—with the appearance 


of W. James’s Varieties of Religious Experience in — 


1902. This work has been read by most people 
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who are at all interested in the subject, so that an 
_ exposition of its findings is hardly required. It is 
admittedly a work of genius, almost the only one 
in its field, and it still bears frequent reading. Its 
| title indicates the point of view of the author. He 
| was far more interested in varieties than in system. 
_ Consequently his book is the despair of the student 
seeking formule and final results. The facts are 
collected from all sorts of sources: from literature, 
' from the history of religions, from medical experi- 
_ ence, and the like. They are strung together in no 
| very coherent fashion and the generalizations owe 
-More to intuition than to logic. The method 
_ pursued is a medical one of considering extreme 
_ cases, and then letting them cancel out so as to 
| provide a sort of mean, which is apt to be taken as 
the norm. In this respect a good deal of James’s 
| results is seriously misleading. The plain man with 
his prosaic religion does not obtain justice, for he 
| does not greatly interest the psychologist and does 
_ not lend himself to literary effect. All the same, 
‘numberless students have found inspiration in 
| James’s book, and have found his diagnoses of 
| great benefit in tackling individual cases of religious 
| trouble. 
__A great part of the success of James’s book lies 
| in its literary style. It is brilliant, vivid, exciting ; 
_ the colours have been said to be laid on with a 
trowel ; the method has been called slap-dash, and 
| James has been reproved for lack of philosophic 
seriousness. He would not have’ greatly resented 
these charges. He thought that the teacher’s 
business was to bring philosophy home to men’s 
business and bosoms, and that it was a writer’s 
concern to be interesting. Two or three things 
_ James did, which will never need to be done again. 
‘First, he ‘burnt into the popular—and even the 
| academic—mind the great importance of sub- 
conscious operations in the religious life. Since his 
day the subconscious has become an only too ready 
‘means of explanation of unusual events in the 
Teligious mind. The difficulty now is to do justice 
‘to the normal man’s reason. Secondly, he made 
familiar the distinction between the once-born and 
the twice-born soul, an opposition which was, of 
urse, known previously, but which was described 
with graphic vigour by James so that it is unfor- 
-gettable. Consequently, the plain man who, like 
“Topsy, simply ‘ growed, is apt to feel that he is 
a defective, according to psychology. Lastly, 
_ James drove home to a largely agnostic and un- 
piritual generation the importance of mystical 
experience, which he regarded as central in the 
ligious life. Since then mystical literature, 
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philosophy, and theology have come in like a 
flood. 

A new type of investigation appeared in the work 
of Professor E. S. Ames entitled The Psychology of 
Religious Experience (1910). This study was con- 
nected with the new sociological discoveries by 
Wundt, Tylor, Frazer, and the like, though the 
material was interpreted by Ames in his own way. 
His standpoint is biological, and he regards religion 
as an adjustment of life to social situations in which 
the great instinctive needs of man are satisfied. 
This idea, so congenial to the thought of earlier 
evolutionary thinkers, is worked out with great 
richness of detail, though, of course, with a very 
restricted breadth of view. The limitation of 
religion to social groups cannot be sustained,! and 
is criticised in such books as C. C. J. Webb’s Group 
Theories of Religion. A far more comprehensive 
treatment of the whole field of religious phenomena, 
as found in the sacred literatures of the world, is 
given in Professor G. M. Stratton’s work, The 
Psychology of the Religious Life (1911). This is a 
wonderful storehouse of information upon the way 
in which the great dynamic forces of human nature 
have worked in the fashioning of religion, which is 
defined as “ man’s whole attitude to what seems to 
him the Best, or Greatest.’ The great religions are 
examined for the purpose of discovering the deep 
human motives which lie behind them, and it is 
found that conflict pervades them all. Spiritual 
strife thus appears as the mother of all things 
religious, whether in the field of thought or emotion 
or will, though no doubt the secret end and aim 
of the whole struggle is the reconciliation of all 
these oppositions. But Stratton emphasizes the 
conflict-tendency so much that one comes to doubt 
the possibility of peace of soul. His theory of 
conflict may well be placed over against Ames’s 
idea of adjustment. 

A fresh approach to the subject was made in 
Professor Leuba’s work, A Psychological Study of 
Religion (1912). There he discusses the origin, 
function, and future of religion, always in naturalistic 
terms. He finds that it rises spontaneously in the 
human imagination because of the desire to live 
and to live well, hence it is purely a human creation 
for the purpose of the expansion of life. It is 
distinct from magic and from science, as well as 
from morality, and is destined to pass from its 
supernaturalistic forms into a new religion of 
humanity. Leuba’s work is highly provocative 
and should be read for its mental stimulus rather 

1 Unless the social is reinterpreted as in the present 
writer’s book, Sociality (1927). 
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than for its conclusions, which are very debatable. 
A much more balanced account is to be found in 
The Psychology of Religion, by Professor Coe, who 
in 1911 published his mature thoughts upon the 
whole field of study. His work is characterized by 
remarkable breadth and sanity of judgment, working 
upon a full knowledge of the data, and tempered by 
a serenely reverent spirit. He adopts the modern 
view of mind as functional, and avoids the pitfalls 


of excessive stress upon behaviour, subconscious= 


ness, conditioning, and the like. The weight is 
thrown upon the social factor in religion, and upon 
values, the organizing of which is religion’s peculiar 
concern. Very illuminating is his classification of 
types of religious leaders, and again of the chief 
‘religious groups. Coe is cool and critical in his 
treatment of mysticism, and indeed of anything 
that savours of the sentimental or excessive. But 
he is subtle and delicate in his analyses, and in 
spite of the passage of time students will find his 
book one of the most comprehensive and sound 
upon the subject. 

The whole material of the developing science was 
gathered up by Professor J. B. Pratt in a work 
entitled The Religious Consciousness (1920). Pratt 
had first-hand knowledge both of Western and 
Eastern religions, and was thus able to distinguish 
between living and merely historical forms. He 
had probably a more exhaustive knowledge of the 
facts than any of the other psychologists, and 
reconstructed his book more than once. The con- 
sequence is that his work is somewhat eclectic, 
descriptive rather than explanatory, not intended 
to force a point of view or construct a system. Yet 
it is so impartial and thorough that the reader feels 
himself in the presence of a scientific authority 
who is sympathetic to religion but has no theological 
axe to grind. That this is so is shown by his later 
friendly investigation of living Buddhism. A dis- 
tinctive point in his treatment of the religious life 
is his stress upon the idea that the process of 
conversion is rather a positive than a negative 
process, a striving towards righteousness more than 
a struggling from sin. Again, he is telling when he 
contrasts Protestant with Catholic worship as being 
subjective versus objective religion. Furthermore, 
he manages to be just towards mystical experience 
in general, without committing himself to the 
defence of the rarer and stranger forms of spiritual 
life. Indeed, one may regard Pratt as a trifle 
cautious and conservative in the presence of the 
“new’ psychology which revels in complexes, dis- 
sociations, fixations, and the like. All which 
makes his book pre-eminently valuable for the 
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sober inquirer. If anybody questions whether the} 
should read Pratt. 

A unique addition to the science came in 1921) 
from the pen of G. Stanley Hall, who published 
two volumes on Jesus, the Christ, in the Light 4 


of Christ, an avowedly peyeholigieal reconstructio: 
or interpretation of the ae is an Saas 


il) 
il 
terms of the "eitest science. 
the co-operative work of half a dozen specialists | 
and, naturally enough, the experts protested) 
violently when their tentative results were treated) 
roughly and compendiously, and translated into” al 
jargon with which they were unfamiliar. For it} 
must be allowed that Stanley Hall’s vocabulary 
fearful and wonderful, and his style in the wors 
American manner: breathless, boisterous, full o 
technical terms mixed with slang, prolix to weari 
someness. All the same, Stanley Hall broke new) 
ground which will be more carefully explored by) 
other inquirers; he showed that critical 
historical investigation has to be made alive by) 
psychological synthesis, and he shed a flood of| 
light upon the chief traits of Christ’s character.| 
The aim of the book is frankly pedagogical, so that} 
Hall often assumes as pragmatically true what is| 
historically doubtful. After all, one cannot wait} 
till the Jast word has been said by the critics before} 
drawing spiritual nourishment from ancient records, 
for heroism, idealism, purity are of perennial value. 
Stanley Hall’s account of Christ does for his genera-| 
tion what Ecce Homo did for the previous one: it} 
translates the greatest story into terms of the 
favourite humanistic science of the day. Then it 
was politics ; now it is psychology. 

So far the writers mentioned have been American, | 
but by this time Europe had begun to make con- 
tributions to the subject. An account of the 
French and German literature on the matter is not 
practicable here, but mention should be made of 
the pioneer work of Karl Girgensohn, who in Die) 
Religion (2nd edition, 1925) studied ‘ the psychical 
forms and the central idea of religion’ in a very) 
thorough and penetrating manner. He has since 
turned to experimental work upon religious people, 
and so has set the fashion of laboratory research 
in this difficult field. Another notable foreign work 
is that of Delacroix, whose book, La Religion et 
la Foi (1922), is in the main a psychological study of 
Western, and indeed of Roman Catholic, Christi- 


» 
) 


i! 


‘anity. But it proceeds upon lines of scientific 
analysis, not of historical development, and treats 
firstly of Faith in its various forms; then of 
Mysticism with its cognates: inspiration and 
prophecy ; and finally of Conversion. The book 
Is marked by largeness of conception, penetration 
in analysis, and a smoothness and charm of expres- 
sion which is delightful. Delacroix had made a 
great name as a student of mysticism before he 
| wrote his systematic work, but this last is masterly. 
Occupying an independent position, he judges 
_ religious confessions impartially yet sympathetically, 
extracts their psychological contents, and brings 
them under large scientific categories. Probably 
‘there is no work on the subject which is more 
orderly and methodic in its treatment of the 
material at the disposal of the author, and in this 
‘case the material is very large. 

| In England an early work which has done much 
|service is An Introduction to the Psychology of 


| Religion, by Dr. R. H. Thouless (1922). It is 
| written on broad and simple lines, is fresh and 
| interesting, and contains some of the novelties of 
_ psycho-analysis which was beginning to be influential 
‘at the time. It is still probably the most useful 
introduction to the subject. A book which has the 
merit of being a compendium of knowledge is Dr. 
_W. B. Selbie’s Psychology of Religion (1922). It 
cannot be said that Selbie had any special insight 
into psychological problems, yet he had read 
industriously and widely in the literature of his 
subject, and his results are sensible and reliable. 
Students will find his book a storehouse of facts, 
judiciously arranged, and often shrewdly estimated. 
A piece of work which is far more learned and 
‘penetrating is The Nature of Religion, by W. P. 
Paterson (1925). Though a study which is rather 
to be called phenomenological than psychological, 
it contains a great deal of matter which belongs to 

é sphere of psychology. It arranges religious 
phenomena under categories like Light, Love, 
Duty, and so forth, and proceeds to illustrate these 


i MISTRANSLATIONS IN THE GOSPELS. 


Proressor CHARLES CuTLER Torrey, of the Chair 
of Semitic Languages in Yale University, wrote a 
book four years ago entitled ‘The Four Gospels’ 
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with facts drawn from all manner of spiritual 
experience. Dr. Paterson is well abreast of the 
latest psychological developments as well as of 
what pertains to the Science of Religion, and his 
book may be described as a marriage of that science 
with psychology. It would be well if all psycho- 
logical studies were so fully controlled by extensive 
scholacship, 

The number of books which have essayed to 
exploit the ‘ new psychology ’ for or against theology 
is very large, but not many of them can be regarded 
as permanent. Probably the most notable is 
Professor L. W. Grensted’s work called Psychology 
and God (1930). It is there argued that much in 
the theories of Freud, Jung, Janet, McDougall, 
and the like is in essential agreement with Christian 
theism, and a synthesis of psychology and theology 
is suggested. It is a helpful sketch. Much more 
ambitious is Bergson’s attempt to explain religion 
in terms of his own famous psychology. The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion (Eng. tr. 1935) 
develops the familiar antithesis of intelligence and 
instinct into a theory of the twofold origin of 
religion, which is static or dynamic according as 
it is based on a defensive reaction to the critical 
work of the intellect, or upon mystical intuition. 
The curious thing about this account is that it 
leads to a eulogy of medieval mysticism, and points 
the way to a day beyond our own scientific and 
mechanical era when religion shall recover its 
authority. Though Bergson’s writings contain a 
peculiar blend of biology, psychology, and esthetics, 
they are probably of more importance than the 
writings of the psycho-analysts, especially for 
religion. Hence this article cannot end better 
than by a reference to the work of this brilliant 
writer, whose last work puts the seal upon a life- 
time’s consecutive thinking upon the things of the 
spirit. His exposition lies upon the border-line 
between psychology and philosophy, but this is no 
harm, for students of religion should always remem- 
ber that psychology is no substitute for philosophy. 


Literature. 


which not only offered a new translation of the 
Gospel texts, but contained valuable critical notes 
on their Aramaic originals. In a new volume, 
Our Translated Gospels (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
8s. 6d. net), he offers the results of further study, 
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citing ‘some of the evidence’ for the following 
statement: ‘The material of our Four Gospels is 
all Palestinian, and the language in which it was 
originally written is Aramaic, then the principal 
language of the land; with the exception of the 
first two chapters of Luke, which were composed in 
Hebrew. Each of the first two Gospels, Mark and 
Matthew, was rendered into Greek very soon after 
it was put forth. The Gospel of John was trans- 
lated considerably later, probably at Ephesus. 
(The translator added, in Greek, ch. 21.) Luke 
made in Palestine, very likely during the two years 
of Paul’s imprisonment at Czsarea (Ac 247”), a 
collection of Semitic documents relating to the life 
and work of Jesus, arranged them very skilfully, 
and then rendered the whole into the Greek which 
is our Third Gospel.’ 

In presenting ‘some of the evidence’ for this 
statement Dr. Torrey adopts the method of indi- 
cating the most striking examples of mistranslation 
into Greek ; for these, when they can be demon- 
strated, are of the greatest significance. And he 
is hopeful that this small, if very important, part of 
the evidence may be seen and understood by the 
layman who knows neither Greek nor any Semitic 
language. Even so our author has the professional 
reader also in view; otherwise he would not so 
often cite the Aramaic words which must lie behind 
the present Greek words—not to speak of his cita- 
tions of Hebrew and Greek words. 

If Dr. Torrey’s results are accepted, then they 
are of striking apologetic value. For it would 
appear that the Gospels as completed and pub- 
lished, in their present extent and form, are all of 
considerably earlier date than has commonly been 
supposed. Indeed, the latest of them would be 
only a little later than the middle of the first 
century. 

The Introduction to the volume gives an account 
of the conditions under which the Gospels were 
composed, and claims to throw extremely important 
light on the Jewish Messianic doctrine of the time, 
and also to show why the Gospels were written 
early, why in Aramaic, and why Mark and Matthew 
were so promptly rendered into Greek. 

The main part of the work begins by illustrating 
the ambiguity of the Aramaic text, and our author 
does not hesitate to characterize the Greek text 
as at one place ‘translator's nonsense,’ and at 
another place ‘ absurd tautology,’ and so on. In 
the chapters that follow other sources of mis- 
understanding are illustrated, and the whole con- 
stitutes a very learned and arresting discussion, such 
as must be commended to the attention of serious 
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students of the Gospels, 
fessional. 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF CONTRARIES. | 


: Without eres, says Blake, ‘ there is nq 
progression’; and perhaps the polarity of Mine 
and Heart is the essential condition of our being!) 
But, as Mr: Melville Chaning-Pearce maintains] 
in a work entitled Religion and Reality (Macmillan ;) 
7s. 6d. net), it is even more manifestly true to-day)! 
that without a real co-ordination of Mind and 
Heart there can be no future. Accordingly, his) 
book, which not unjustly claims to be a pioneer|| 
work in modern Christian apologetics, bears thel) 
sub-title, ‘ An Essay in the Christian Co-ordination} 
of Contraries, { 
_, He writes not as a professional theologian on|) 
philosopher, but as one who has graduated in thel|” 
university of life and now offers to his readers that} 

‘pattern’ which reality has begotten upon his 
mind. An ‘existential’ case for Christianity) 
such as he would here present, is more likely, hej! 
thinks, to convey conviction to the ‘man in the| 
street’ than ‘those bloodless abstractions which), 
theology calls the ontological, the cosmological, the} 
teleological, or the moral arguments.’ Which sounds} 
very well; it should, however, be observed that} 


the specific truths of Christian theology, but only| 
the truths of theistic thought in general. | 

Mr. Chaning-Pearce has read widely and thought] 
deeply, and there is a welcome freshness 
independence i in his writing, and an equally welcome} 
attractiveness and vigour in his style, which rises 
often to eloquence. 

In order to reach that general co-ordination of] 
Mind and Heart of which our age stands in urgent} 
need he is of opinion that the approach should be} 
made through a special co-ordination, namely, one] 
between the concepts of the ‘ Jesus of History’| 
and the ‘ Christ of Faith.’ In showing the relation) 
between those two concepts he ranges over the} 
subjects of the Christian ethic and the Christian) 
eschatology with recent discussions in view; but} 
his chapter on ‘ Christianity and Life’ is hoe | 
the core of his ‘ pattern.’ 

In that chapter he contends that Christianity 
alone among religions proclaims a Kingdom of} 
God which both was and will be one with the realm} 
of Nature, and a ‘ Christ of Faith’ who is also the} 

‘ Jesus of History.’ The doctrine of the Incarnati 
is, as he says, the Christian bridge between Ap 
ance and Reality, and between the perceptions 


_ Mind and Heart. The logical judgment can only 
_)reject the hypothesis of reality herein involved, 
_ for which our life is eternal and yet in time; but 
‘the existential judgment, whose criterion is not 
logic but the whole living consciousness and experi- 
‘ence, can validly entertain it. And all our more 
|profound apprehensions of life tend rather to 
confirm than to confute the Christian hypothesis of 
'/reality. Logic may repudiate the preposterous 
| ilogicality of the Christian creed ; ‘biotic,’ our 
existential apprehension of life, confirms it. 
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PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


| Superficial and peddling criticism might easily 
‘| find half a dozen things wrong with The Religious 
_ Experience of the Primitive Church, by the Rev. 
'P. G. S. Hopwood, B.D., B.Litt., Ph.D. (T. & T. 
_ Clark; ros. net). It smells here and there of the 
thesis; it is often unnecessarily wordy ; it some- 
_ times opens out vistas into the obvious; it seems 
"to make a prodigious pile of bricks with all too little 
straw. Despite all that, we unhesitatingly recom- 
| 

i 


_ mend it as one of the most timely books that have 
" recently appeared on Christian origins. Such faults 
as we have adduced are largely those of inexperience 
| in authorship ; if we are not greatly mistaken we 
Shall hear much more of Dr. Hopwood in years to 
come. 

| His main contention, and our times need to hear 
‘it, is that early Christian history is unintelligible 
if studied without primary attention to the religious 
experience of the first Christians. To set early 
Christianity against its background is no doubt 
quite necessary, but the tendency has been to find 
| in the background all the explanation of primitive 
‘Christianity that is needed. So Christianity has 
" been represented sometimes as a Judaism reformed 
by Jews, or a Judaism seeking contact with 
Hellenism. Dr. Hopwood’s view is that that gets 
us nowhere save to misunderstanding. Christianity 
‘sprang, he holds, from the experience of men who 
_ Were in contact with a new creative force in Jesus 
Christ. The apologetic as well as the historical 
'Importance of that is obvious. Dr. Hopwood’s 
main contentions, in addition to that, are that 
“the cardinal elements of the Christian experience 
_ were either already to the forefront in the primitive 
Church, or were implied in the logic of its experi- 
| enced Gospel’; and that what has often been 
regarded as Pauline innovations was in reality 
_ grounded in the experience of the primitive Christian 
| community. 

ie Frequent reference—not always equally con- 
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vincing—is made to modern psychological study 
and cases of ‘ vision,’ etc. It is a work which will 
be illuminating and of real help to many, and of 
interest to all. No student of early Christianity 
should neglect it. 


GOD AND THE MODERN MIND. 


The Rev. Hubert S. Box, B.D., Ph.D., has 
written a sequel to his ‘ World and God’ in God 
and the Modern Mind (S.P.C.K.; 1os. net). On 
the negative side, we mean when Dr. Box is evalu- 
ating many modern views on God expressed by 
serious or popular philosophical or scientific writers, 
the work is very valuable, penetrating in its criti- 
cism of fallacious reasoning, yet eminently fair. Dr. 
Box’s method is to allow the writers with whom 
he is dealing plenty of room to express themselves 
in long extracts, and then set them to answer one 
another. Our criticism here just is that in our 
opinion Dr. Box has overdone citation. One reads 
page after page of it and becomes a little tired. We 
do not, however, press that; we recognize that 
Dr. Box has put within easy and convenient reach 
of the general reader ample material for attaining 
reliable knowledge as to what modern thinkers 
have said about God and religion. On the positive 
side Dr. Box will not find the same general support. 
To his mind there is only one religious philosophy 
that will stand, and it is that of St. Thomas. Not 
that he takes an authoritarian position, the very 
opposite ; but he is convinced that running down 
the ages, while philosophies have cancelled one 
another out, there has been one philosophia perennis 
and St. Thomas formulated it for his own time, and 
every later time must go back, not indeed to St. 
Thomas, but to his principles. Dr. Box has little 
use for philosophies of the irrational. Philosophy — 
which cannot justify itself at the bar of reason is no 
philosophy. It is very interesting, and Dr. Box 
is very persuasive. We should like nothing better 
than to see Dr. Box and a Barthian together on one 
platform. They might do each other a great deal of 
good. 


LIFE OF JESUS. 


Life of Jesus, by Frangois Mauriac (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net), is the translation by Julie 
Kernan of a book which has enjoyed great popu- 
larity in France. The writer is a well-known French 
novelist, and his aim is ‘ simply to present the life 
of Christ as it might be a novel or biography.’ He 
writes with great incisiveness and fine inspiration. 
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But chiefly his book is marked by intense Christian 
faith and passionate devotion. : In a very interesting 
preface to the second French edition he tells how 
for a time he came under the influence of the 
modernist school of Loisy, and found the historical 
element in the Gospels dissolved away. At length 
he came to see that the writers of that school were 
the ‘ adherents of an imperious belief’ that nothing 
supernatural could happen on the plane of history. 
But the historical is of the essence of revelation. 
‘Tf I had not known Christ, ‘‘ God” would have 
been for me a word devoid of meaning. Without 
a very particular grace, the infinite Being would 
have been unimaginable and unthinkable to me. 
The God of philosophers and sages would have 
had no place in my moral life. For me to believe 
it was necessary for God to clothe Himself in 
humanity, and at a certain moment in history, on 
a certain point of the globe, for a human being 
made of flesh and blood to pronounce certain 
words and perform certain actions. Then only 
could I bend the knee.’ 


THE PARABLES. 


The Rev. Hugh Martin, editor of the Student 
Christian Movement Press, has written an excellent 
book on The Parables of the Gospels and their Meaning 
for To-day (S.C.M.; 5s. net). His aim is mainly 
practical. He writes for teachers, in pulpit and 
classroom, and his book will be found to contain 
all that teachers and preachers need for their 
special purposes. In particular, his counsel as to 
methods of interpretation will afford valuable 
guidance. There are three things, he says, which 
must be kept in view for any proper understanding 
and exposition of the parables. One is the context, 
which includes the occasion, the audience, and the 
setting. A second is the central theme, and here 
the expositor must not deviate into allegory or 
‘ spiritualizing ’ or emphasize on details which are 
only so much scenery. And finally the Teller of 
the Parable, the personality and nature of Christ 
Himself. This is the supreme context of all the 
parables. 

Such studies as Mr. Martin’s are needed to-day 
for a special reason. Formerly the parables of 
Jesus were regarded as simply interesting stories, 
of secondary significance for the teaching of our 
Lord. But to-day they are generally recognized 
to contain His essential message. And so we have 
such scientific works as Professor Dodd’s ‘ Parables 
of the Kingdom’ and Dr. Oéesterley’s ‘ Gospel 
Parables.’ Mr. Martin does not profess to write 
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for scholars. But he has absorbed all that schol | 
have to say, and has made this a background fo| 
an exposition which, while practical in its constan) 
reference to our own times and our own needs, i} 
based at every point on accurate and sufficien 

knowledge. “fF 


We have heard a good deal about the ‘ inferiority 
complex.’ But we had imagined it was only oni 
of the ailments that the New Psychology hac| 
discovered. In this it appears we are wrong. hi 
his book That Inferiority Feeling (Allen & Unwin | 
7s. 6d. net), Mr. John S. Hoyland finds it the soure¢ 
of all the miseries, faults, disasters, sins to whict} 
we are liable. Mr. Hoyland is a devoted follower ol} 
Adler, and an equally emphatic critic of Freud 
whose patriarchal and individualistic psychology ht 
rejects. His book, in spite of the light-hearted} 
title, is a scientific analysis of human experience 
and motive, diversified by a large number of amusin 
stories which (more or less) illustrate his point: 
and certainly lighten them up. The plan of thi 
useful study is, first to describe the inferiority 
feeling, and its causes and results, and then to lay) 
down the lines of its cure. Briefly the cure is social! 
action, or social feeling expressing itself in action. 
For ties the author uses the New Testament term 
agape. And, like a good Christian, with this thread 
in his hand, he leads us in the end to Christ. There 
is a great ‘deal of sound common sense in these 
racy chapters. The technical terms of psychology 
are translated into ordinary speech, and this makes: 
the book easy to read. And if we are inclined some-. 
times to question the writer’s genial dogmatism, 
we can learn much about ourselves and about nol 
to deal with our frailties and defects. 5 | 

I 

Professor Louis Arnaud Reid, D.Litt., of Arm= 
strong College, has produced a tee book, Creative 
Morality (Allen & Unwin; tos. 6d. net). Whi 
it is not a text-book to ethics; it is a treatise whi 
deals with the very heart of the problem of ethi 
and will be read with great advantage by students, 
while the limpid style will afford the non-pro- 
fessional reader a real insight into the questions 
with- which moral philosophy deals. The work 
considers mainly the concepts of duty, right, and 
good, exhibiting how these have been treated in 
recent ethical theory, and proceeding to examine 
them as expressive of a certain attitude of mind to 
Reality. The general reader will probably be most 
easily interested in the last three chapters, which 
deal with the relations of morality and religion. 


ae 
=. 


_ Some time ago the ‘ Spectator ’ newspaper pub- 
ished a series of articles on the merits and demerits 
“i Communism. They were written from both 
‘ides. And they are now published under the title 
christianity and Communism, edited by Mr. H. 
Wilson Harris (Blackwell; 2s. 6d. net). Com- 
‘nunism is attacked with vigour by Dean Inge and 
Jather D’Arcy. It is defended as vigorously by 
fr, John Strachey. Dr. Ernest Barker and Canon 
ley admit the existence- of common ground. 
‘All the seven essays are interesting and enlighten- 
mg; and, though necessarily in such restricted 
space no thorough treatment of the issues at stake 
vould be expected, yet the main points are suffi- 
“len ly set forth. 

_ To any thoughtful mind it is an amazing fact that 
Communism has made so few converts in this 
country. But it is increasingly appealing to the 
ardent young spirits in our universities. And 
conventional Christianity is largely losing its hold 
m the same class. One thing this book makes 
ery clear is that ‘a conventional and defensive 
christianity is almost bound to be beaten off the 
eld. . . . The moral initiative is still ours, but it 
not be so very much longer. The Christian 
gion can only win if it shows the same conse- 
wated loyalty, the same power of sacrificial devo- 
ion, the same passion for emancipation, the same 
itense belief in its own cause, as the Komsomol 
md the Hitler-Jugend.’ These are Canon Barry’s 
vords, and they ought to be laid to heart by all 


aT he First Generation, by the Rev. Ernest A. 
Payne, B.A., B.D., B.Litt. (Carey Press ; 2s. net), 


Baptist Missionary Society in England and India’ 
evealed it for what it is, a series of short bio- 
gaphies of Baptist Missionary agents. There are 
ighteen of them, beginning with William Carey, 
whose name is perhaps the only one of the eighteen 
chat is generally familiar. The studies are well 
ecumented and will be found by the audience to 
which they are addressed to be full of interest and 
aspiration. 


e. 

So many travel books on Palestine have been 
written since the War that one would incline to 
say there could be no room for another. Yet here 


Christianity, by the Rev. T. Ratcliffe Barnett 
James Clarke ; 3s. 6d. net). Mr. Barnett has t 


points in his favour. He is an experienced obs an 
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of Nature and a practised writer. He also had the 
advantage of approaching Palestine by a somewhat 
unusual route, passing through South Italy, Greece, 
and Constantinople. He is content to record his 
observations and tell the incidents of his journey 
in a clear and interesting way, which leaves a 
distinct and vivid impression on the reader’s mind. 
One of the most fascinating parts of the book is 
that in which he describes Petra, that wonder-city 
of Edom which is so inaccessible and so rarely 
visited. This is a book which deserves a wide 
circulation. 


Much has been written on the Seven Words from 
the Cross, but they will never cease to be the 
subject of devout study by Christian minds. The 
Wondrous Cross, by the Rev. Herbert Irvine 
(Epworth Press ; 2s. net), is a beautiful little book, 
beautiful within and without. The writer dis- 
courses in a singularly helpful way on the Seven 
Words, under the appropriate headings of Inter- 
cession, Promise, Love, Loneliness, Longing, 
Victory, and Confidence. The treatment is full of 
suggestion and warm with Christian devotion. 


Modern Issues in Religious Thought, by the Rev. 
C. J. Wright, B.D., Ph.D. (Epworth Press ; 3s. 6d. 
net), contains a series of about a dozen papers on 
various theological themes. The writer groups 
them loosely imto four divisions. The first two 
papers deal with Authority and Freedom, the 
next three with Dogma and Religious Experience. 
Then follow three which treat of Natural Theology 
and Science, and lastly three upon Christology and 
the Atonement. Such papers, however valuable 
they may be, and however pleasant to read, have 
always when gathered together a certain lack of 
unity. Had Dr. Wright thoroughly boiled them 
down and added what was necessary to give logical 
coherence to the whole he would have given us 
an extremely valuable contribution to theological 
science. It may seem, however, ungracious to 
reflect on what might have been when we actually 
do have here a first-rate book which is at once 
highly interesting and informing. The writer is 
widely read, he knows how to use his reading with 
effect, and his judgment on points of theology is 
weighty and sound. 


Mr. L. Wyatt Lang, M.A., is already known as 
the writer of a ‘ Study of Conversion’ and has now 
rists Psychology of the Kingdom (Group 
Bublicdtions; 8s. 6d. net). It is much more a 
collection of potes than a book. The paragraphs 


XS 
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are short and somewhat disjointed. Mr. Lang has 
too little to say about Christ’s teaching except to 
reiterate that the Master’s psychology was sound. 
If we read for ‘ psychology’ ‘common sense,’ 
nobody will disagree. A large part of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of characters or statements 
by authors like Wordsworth, Sir Henry Jones, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Marie Bashkirtseff, and others. 
These are sometimes quite interesting. 


The papers read at the 1937 Islington Clerical 
Conference have been published under the title 
The Reformation and its Bearing on some Modern 
Problems (Lutterworth Press; 1s. 6d.). Two of 
the papers deal with the political, religious, and 
intellectual aspects of the Reformation and estimate 
its achievement. The remaining five treat of 
Church and State, Re-union with the Rumanian 
and other Unreformed Churches, Re-union with the 
Reformed Churches, Sacerdotalism, and, finally, 
the message for our times. It is a small book and 
those are big topics ; but the treatment is pregnant 
and suggestive. 


The Rev. D. P. Thomson, M.A., is the live wire 
in the Home Mission work of the Church of Scotland. 
A man of amazing energy, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, and brimful of fresh ideas, he has organ- 
ized and led teams of students in missions all over 
the country. He is himself a preacher of power, 
clear, vigorous, and urgent. These qualities mark 
a volume of sermons he has now published under 
the title of Men Christ Wants (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott ; 1s. net). It is a wonderful shilling’s worth, 
and shows what a publisher can do. Preachers 
will find in the book both suggestion and inspira- 
tion, while to every reader it gives plain directions 
as to the way of life, and commends Christ with 
loving insistence and persuasiveness. 


The Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., has 
given us a very fine Study of Bossuet (S.P.C.K. ; 
8s. 6d. net). He has proved his thesis that for 
theological learning, eloquence, genius, personal 
ascendancy, and religious influence Bossuet is the 
most outstanding priestly figure that the Church of 
France has produced. It scarcely needs to be said 
of a work by Dr. Sparrow Simpson that it is sober, 
well-balanced, and scholarly, or that the literary 
style is attractive. Two chapters in particular 
will be read with special interest—that dealing with 
the almost tragic relationships of Bossuet and 
Fénelon, and that setting forth Bossuet’s attitude 
to the Church of England. We are very grate- 
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ful for this brilliant study of a  fascinati \ 
personality. i) 


Rangoon is published under the title Jungle Friend 
(S.P.C.K.; xs. net). They are very simple, bu 
extraordinarily vivid. Such is the skill of thi) 
narrator that we see the people, and enjoy t ei | 


measure the arduous pee exacting and fascinatin| 
nature of the missionary’s work in Burma. Thi 
book closes with a touching and beautiful accoun 
of a spiritual experience to which the writer owe] 
very much of what he is and has done. 


j 


{ 


The Student Christian Movement Conference wa 
held this year from January 1st to 7th in Birming| 
ham, and the addresses (at least the main addresses} 


Rey. Hugh Martin with the title God speaks to _ 
Generation (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net). | 


of Birmingham, the Rev. Leyton Richards, Can or) 
Guy Rogers, Professor Farmer, Sir William Moberley | 
Dr. Nicol Macnicol, the Rev. . Willian Paton, the) 
Rev. C. F. Andrews, and the Rev. George F} 
Macleod. The subjects included the Reality oj 
God, God in Christ, the Church, the Meaning ol 
Vocation, and various particular topics coming] 
under a general heading, like ‘The Vocation oi} 
the Teacher’ and ‘The Ministry of Medicine.| 
All phases of life, industrial, mercantile, and ‘ pro} 
fessional’ were covered. Tt was impossible tc 
include all the addresses delivered in a book ol} 
moderate size. But the representative selections 
given us enable us to realize how deeply impressive 
the meetings must have been. The book will be 
prized and read very widely, and its influence 
ought to be both deep and permanent. | 


Patt 


The S.C.M. has published a cheap edition (paper} 
covers, 2s. 6d. net) of A Christian Manifesto, by 
Mr. Edwin Lewis. It will be remembered that | 
book arose out of an article which the author 
contributed to ‘Religion in Life.’ He elaborated 
this article into a book as the result of the volume 
of correspondence which reached him—correspond 
ence both favourable and hostile. ‘ Just as I was 
finishing the book, one day, after a class in which 
I had been saying some of the things here written, 
a student came to me and said, “ Professor, I think 
that something has happened lately deep down 
inside of you.” I did not deny it. The real question 
is as to the meaning of what “‘ happened ”’.’ 


i 


: 
i 
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H By Tue Reverenp G. ERNEST Wricut, THe Jouns Hopxins University, Battimore, U.S.A. 


‘THERE are probably few ministers who in their use 
of sermonic texts have not felt the conflict between 
‘exegesis and eisegesis, between what a text actually 
ys and what one hopes or feels it should say. 


The minister may have some sermonic ideas ; he 
"may go to the Bible, find an appropriate scriptural 
; text and weld his sermon around it; but then he 
“may feel, however vaguely, that he may have read 
@more into the text than is actually there. Directly 
jopposed are two methods of procedure. Exegesis 
‘Tequires straight inductive thinking — making 
‘generalizations upon the basis of the facts alone ; 
while eisegesis is a combination of inductive with 
‘deductive method—reinforcing the inductive 
igeneralizations with ideas already present in the 
mind. For that is exactly what eisegesis is—a 
‘combination of ‘ factful’ and wishful thinking pro- 
icedure. Many sermons based upon the Books of 
Ecclesiastes and Song of Songs furnish good examples 
of the latter combination. Commentators have 
always had difficulty with the Song of Songs. 
‘Many have reasoned as follows: it seems to be a 
eautiful and elevating love lyric with little theology 
or religion in it—so far, good exegesis. But the 
Song is in the Bible and consequently it should 
‘contain religion. Perhaps, therefore, there are 
within it elements of allegory. Thus the exegesis 
is converted into eisegesis. 

With Ecclesiastes the case is more obscure. A 
Minister wishes to preach a sermon on pessimism 
‘or disillusionment. He turns to the opening 
chapters of Ecclesiastes and finds a perfect Biblical 
expression of a modern condition. Now what is 
the answer to the problem? He turns to the final 
hapter of the book and reads the great exhortation 
Deginning ‘Remember thy Creator,’ etc. Here, it 
seems, is a ‘ Preacher’ who has worked through his 
pessimism to a final triumphant conclusion. Thus 
the sermon may be devoted to an explanation of 
his conclusion, the most of which explanation is 
usually pure etsegesis. If the minister happens to 
be scholarly inclined, he may study the book more 
Closely and find that the last chapter does not 
entirely solve the problem of the early chapters ; 
and if he delves deeper into commentaries and 
articles, he will find that the weight of scholarly 
opinion agrees that the book is not a unity, but is 
the product of more than one writer, and that only 


thus are its seeming inconsistencies explained. 


? 23 


But the average minister has little time for all 
this. Good exegesis requires long, arduous study, 
and many a minister has wondered whether it is 
worth the trouble. His aim is not an exegetical 
treatise, but a practical exhortation, with definite 
moral and spiritual value. Thus not only is there 
a difference in method between exegesis and 
eisegesis, there is also a difference in purpose. The 
aim of the ‘ Exegetes’ has always been to draw 
from the Scripture what its authors actually 
intended to say. The aim of the ‘ Eisegetes, on 
the contrary, has been the practical one of edifica- 
tion In each case the differing methods are, in 
all probability, the result of the differing purposes. 
Desiring to accomplish a certain object already in 
mind, the Biblical student developed his method 
of approach to the Bible. 

Historically, both exegesis and eisegesis are 
readily distinguishable, as are also their aims. The 
earliest commentaries on the Old Testament were 
the Targums, Aramaic translations of the Hebrew 
text. These are clearly eisegetic, not hesitating 
for a moment to read the ideas of the period in 
which they were written into the text. Many of 
the harsh and crude expressions are softened or 
avoided, especially those which gave an unworthy 
idea of God or of the Patriarchs, and much ex- 
planatory matter introduced. The primary aim 
was not exegetical, but homiletical. The same 
may be said for the legalistic and allegorical inter- 
pretations of Pharisaism which came into being 
during the same general period. The Scripture 
was the literal word of God which was applicable 
to every single phase of life. Thus arose casuistry 
and the oral law. Since the Scripture was the word 
of God, there could be no contradictions in it. To 
avoid them, therefore, allegory came into being. 
Again the purpose was highly practical, and the 
purpose brought the procedure. 

Out of this background arose the allegorical or 
eisegetic method of interpretations of the Early 
Christian Church, which continued as the orthodox 
method of using the Bible down to the Reformation. 
From St. Paul to the Reformers the aim of Biblical 
study was moral truth ; and granting the premises 
upon which that study was based, eisegesis was the 
only way out. Then, Justin Martyr, Origen, and 

1 On this point see F. Eakin, ‘ The Interpretation of 
Scriptures,’ in Journal of Religion, vii. (1927), 596 ff. 
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Augustine, though all were great religious teachers 
and preachers, could find Jesus in the most unex- 
pected places in the Old Testament. For example, 
it was an Israelite custom to sacrifice a red heifer 
whose ashes were used to purify the unclean from 
contact with the dead body. An orthodox moral 
application of the period is as follows: the heifer 
is Jesus ; the men who sacrificed it are the sinners 
who offered up Jesus for slaughter ; and those who 
sprinkle the ashes are they who preach the purity 
and forgiveness, and to whom Jesus gave power to 
preach the gospel.t For Augustine the product of 
one’s Biblical researches should, first, tend to 
establish the reign of love, and, secondly, be in 
harmony with the accepted doctrines of the Church.? 
With him such aims produced tremendous preach- 
ing, but bizarre interpretations. The case was 
similar with Savonarola, who, using the same 
method, shook the hearts of his followers with a 
series of sermons on the ten planks of which Noah’s 
ark was composed, each plank representing one of 
the necessary Christian virtues.® 

But with the advent of the Reformation the 
extreme methods of allegorical eisegesis largely 
disappeared. For the first time, the fundamental 
principles of good exegesis are expounded. In the 
Early Christian Church the authoritative basis of 
moral and spiritual teaching seems to have been 
the sayings of Jesus which in the Middle Ages gave 
way to an authoritative Church. But with the 
rejection of the divine authority of the Church, 
the reformers were thrown back upon the verbal 
inspiration of the Scripture. Luther and Calvin 
both expounded the great principle that since a 
man rests his life upon certain articles of faith, 
these should be firmly grounded in a Scripture 
whose interpretation is sure. Allegory must be 
rejected and the words themselves allowed to speak. 
The ideal of pure exegesis thus appeared for the 
first time ; but for both reformers the practical aim 
converted their exegesis to eisegesis. Their theory 
and practice were not consistent. The search for 
religious truth caused them to read the New Testa- 
ment back into the Old Testament with results 
quite akin to, though not as extreme as, allegory. 

Yet in the immediate centuries which followed 
even the exegetical ideal was forgotten. Eisegesis 
was used as a kind of defence mechanism; men 


1H. P. Smith, Essays in Biblical Interpretation 
(Boston ; 1921), 46 f. 

2On Christian Doctrine, iii. 10, 23 in Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, 1st series. See Eakin, loc. cit. 

3H. E. Fosdick, The Modern Use of the Bible (New 
York ; 1927), 82 
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went to the Bible not primarily to find out what it} 
said, but to bolster up doctrines which they had| 
already adopted. The extreme of allegory had} 
been deserted for the extreme of literalism. Verbal 
inspiration was the accepted doctrine, and every 
effort was in defence of it. Thus it was assumed 
that the original text of the Bible had been kept 
pure, that Hebrew vowels and consonants were of 
equal antiquity, that inconsistencies were due a 
to mistakes of the author, who is God, but to 
reader’s lack of understanding, that obscure passages 
were written thus by the Divine Author to give 
the reader reverence, more zeal for study, and keep) 
the profane from knowing the truth, that all parts | 
of the Bible were equally authoritative, and equally’) 
infallible as a rule of faith and practice. Learned) 
discussions were carried on over such subjects as n 
Who was Cain’s wife? What happened to Elijah’s 
body? How long were Adam and Eve in Paradise ? 
In what week in October in the year 4004 B.c. di 
God create the world and man? With such 
deductive method of procedure there could be no 
real scholarship since it was entirely subservient 
to orthodoxy. Here, again, a practical purpose was 
the occasion for eisegesis, but in this instance the e 
purpose was not that of spiritual edification, but 
that of defence for the accepted dogmas. @ 
It was not until the last century that pure. 
exegesis began to be used extensively. The 
developing sciences had brought along with them 
the historical sense, and for the first time in histo 
men were enabled to think in terms of development, 
to conceive of something as having lowly beginnings 
and evolving without that evolution throwing dis- 
grace upon the final product. To-day we can 
scarcely conceive of thought in any other fashion, 
and consequently we find it hard to understand 
many of the ideas of the older theologians. But 
at that time this new conception caused a tremen= 
dous revolution in methods of thinking, the after- 
math of which has scarcely yet been quieted. This 
idea of historical development, together with the 
inductive or scientific method of procedure, was 
now applied to the Scripture; and it is to be 
noticed that for the first time there was no practical 
aim or object to be accomplished. Interestingly 
enough, true exegesis only arrived when it we 
made an end in itself, divorced from any practical 
consideration of exhortation or spiritual edification 
This is one of the reasons that it aroused such great 
opposition among orthodox, theologically and 
practically-minded people. It was supposed that 
unsympathetic, irreligious men were tearing th 
very life-blood from the heart of society. 
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Of the many controversies, one of the first and 
“ne of the most violent was that over the volume, 
_tssays and Reviews, which was published in England 
1860. This book was a collection of essays 
witten by seven members of the Church of England, 
“Il but one of whom were prominent liberal 
ainisters, that one exception being a lay Orientalist. 
“he object of the authors was to set before the 
uublic a clear expression of their opinions, based 
"pon the latest Biblical researches. They had 
ecome impatient with what one of them, Jowett, 
valled ‘ this abominable system of terrorism, which 
“revents the statement of the plainest facts, and 
niakes true theology or theological education 
npossible’ ; and they hoped by publishing the 
ssays that the cause of ‘ free and honest discussion 
if Biblical topics’ might be furthered. The most 
f their ideas are commonplace to-day, but at that 
ime the essays set the religious world in a furor. 
“hese men dared to claim that the Bible must be 
aterpreted like any other book, that the only 
ossible science of hermeneutics was the inductive 
ne, that the principle of private judgment or 
omscience must be the supreme interpreter of the 
hible, that the natural is the supernatural, that the 
10ral value of the miracles outweighs their wonder, 
nat Moses did not write the Pentateuch, that 
salah is not a unity, etc. It was felt that the 
yundations of religion were dynamited ! 
The book was repeatedly condemned and the 
ffair was taken before the ecclesiastical courts, 
re before the secular courts, and then back to 
Theological questions 


re ecclesiastical courts. 
tdinarily discussed only by theologians became 
le common property of every street corner and 
> the English public as a whole which used exe- 
stical methods solely, not for any practical, 
iritual, or homiletical end, save the exegesis 
self that truth might result. Though many 
eople within the Church rejected it as heretical, 
ne thinking people of the country, generally 
eaking, accepted, if not all the conclusions, at 
sast the methods of the authors.? 

| Since that day, there has been an increasing body 
laymen and clergymen devoted to these problems, 
ho have employed exegesis solely for historical 
uth and not for spiritual edification. In recent 
ears several books and articles have appeared 


/+E, Abbott and L. Campbell, The Life and Letters 
‘Benjamin Jowett, i. (London ; 1897), 275. 
|? For the best short summary of this controversy 
te F. W. Cornish, The English Church in the Nineteenth 
jentury (Macmillan ; 1910), Part II. 215 ff. 
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which discuss the proper use, interpretation, and 
authority of the Scripture, all of which stand firmly 
upon the conclusions of these ‘ Higher Critics,’ 
indicating a decided shift of ground since the 
eighteen-sixties. Not only their methods, but 
their general conclusions, have been gaining such 
wide acceptance, that there is no longer any really 
serious opposition to them. 

Of course, eisegesis is still prevalent. Of this 
fact the many religious groups are witness. There 
are pre-millennialists, free-thinkers, extreme con- 
servatives, extreme liberals, all of whom profess 
that the bases of their beliefs and practices are to 
be found in the Bible. Probably few of these 
groups have the slightest suspicion that they are 
indulging in eisegesis, and few would welcome the 
suggestion that they were. For example, it is far 
from the purpose of liberal Christianity to eisegete ; 
in fact, that its proponents are so indulging never 
enters their suspicions. Yet like their more con- 
servative brethren, they assume that in the sixty- 
six books of the Bible is the ultimate authority for 
each of their teachings and emphases. Both groups 
instinctively feel that any doctrine which they 
hold must necessarily be in the Bible. Liberal 
Christianity, for example, has a decided dislike for 
apocalyptic ideas, and those sections in the Gospels 
which speak of a cataclysm at the end of the Age 
are either explained away or ignored, mostly the 
latter. The Parable of the Mustard Seed is accepted 
as an authentic saying of Jesus, as an authentic 
description of the attainment of the Kingdom of 
God here on earth, while the 13th chapter of Mark 
is either forgotten, or considered as a later editorial 
interpolation, even though there are no literary or 
historical grounds for the decision. The same is 
true with regard to liberal Christianity’s idea of 
redemption. That Jesus’ life as a whole and not 
His death as such offers salvation, that salvation 
itself is redemption from the power of sin rather 
than from eternal punishment, are defended 
strenuously. Yet this is scarcely the emphasis of 
the Pauline and Johannine teaching, and attempts 
to defend these ideas from the Bible are eisegesis.4 
Here, again, the aim is practical, and, as has 


* The two latest articles are J. A. Bewer, ‘ The 
Authority of the Old Testament,’ in Journal of Religion, 
xvi. (1936), 1 ff.; and M. Burrows, ‘ The Bible in the 
Theological Curriculum,’ in Journal of Religion, xv. 
(1935), 379 ff. Fosdick, op. cit., still remains the best 
book on the subject. 

“On these points see G. P, Hedley, ‘ ‘‘ Liberal” 
Bibliolatry,’ in Jouvnal of Religion, xii. (1932), 
94 ff. 
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happened since the earliest days, that practical aim 
has converted the exegesis to eisegesis. 

Now the problem is this: eisegesis has produced 
great preaching ; it has been used by the world’s 
greatest preachers; it has produced tremendous 
results in moral and spiritual edification ; with its 
use men have changed, and the Bible for them has 
been the Light and the Way. Can as much be said 
for exegesis? After all, is exegesis worth all the 
work it takes? Are its values for the modern 
minister commensurate with those of eisegesis ? 
It is very true that a good case may be made out 
for the latter. A group should have the best 
guidance its leaders can furnish, and where there is 
little sense of obligation to the original meaning, 
the leaders have more freedom and can more easily 
make their applications practical. If exegesis is 
used, that guidance may be limited and narrowed ; 
and therefore the things which a minister reads into 
his text may conceivably be of more value to the 
hearers than that which actually is there But 
there can be no question that the constant employ- 
ment of this method in the present age of scientific, 
straight thinking is bad for the minister and for 
his hearers as well. It is dishonest ; it is saying or 
implying that the Bible says such and such a thing 
when it does not say it, or more commonly, it is 
lifting certain passages from their context to apply 
to modern times with no attention to their sur- 
roundings, and though the literary exegesis may 
be in order, no attention whatsoever is paid to the 
historical side of the exegetical question. Besides, 
if preaching is to have any real, permanent, or 
substantial value to-day, it must be on far more 
solid and firmer ground than eisegesis is able to 
give. 

It is the consensus of opinion that the general 
principles affirmed by Higher Criticism, in other 
words, the conclusions derived from true exegesis, 
are here to stay. They seem to have the weight of 
facts behind them. Most ministers are aware of 
this, but they are not very clear as to what it all 
means to them and their message. They feel that 
somehow the Bible cannot be used to-day as it 
was in the past ; that modern problems cannot be 
solved by the mere quotation of proof texts; that 
religion and the Bible are not as inescapably con- 
nected in many minds as they were some years ago. 
Many ministers have an inexpressible feeling that 
religion has been somewhat undermined, though 
they scarcely know what to do about it. Eisegesis 
was always practical; is there anything practical 
for the minister in exegesis? With its use, have 

1 See Eakin, Joc. cit. 
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not a great deal of the religious and authoritative) 
values of the Bible been lost ? 
It is conceivable that an increased application 
of exegesis might render the Scripture less im 
for practical religion than it formerly was. But it! 
is hardly probable, and certainly no such conchusior i} 
is to be drawn on the basis of the present evidaal 
For what has Higher Criticism done with the} 
Scriptures ? It has simply proceeded on the h 
thesis of all historical research, that it is pos 
to discover what actually happened in the | 
from the records which have come down to a 
to arrange their happenings in an orderly sequence.| 
Thus it has arranged the Biblical literature, first of) 
all, in its proper order, and then has studied it in} 
the light of comparative linguistics, religion, culture,| 
and archeology. Have religious values been lost ?| 
It is difficult to understand how they could have 
been. The spiritual and moral problems of mani 
have been the same in every age, and the vaae in 
which those problems were solved is as applicable 
to-day as it was years ago. In fact, even m on 
values have been discovered. The ideas andi 
character of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, when | 
thrown into sharp relief by modern scientific te-| 
search with its historical emphasis, are of far mt 
homiletic value to-day than a century ago. 
same may be said for Moses, for Paul, and even for| 
Jesus. All are now having a chance to reveal a} 
power and charm of personality, a significance of} 
religious outlook, which was never before apparent, | 
The real problem that needs to be squarely faced} 
to-day is the problem of authority. With the! 
progress of scientific, Biblical research, with the!) 
adoption of pure exegesis whose only aim is historical | 
truth, what has happened to the authority of | 
Scriptures P Are they authoritative at all ? | 
Well, it is true that modern research has arr | 
the Biblical materials in a sort of spiral, and 
religious teachers can hardly point to the canter 
at the bottom of the spiral and extol them as having | 
equal practical value for us with those at the top. | 
* An eye for an eye’ is certainly not as hl The 
i 
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for us as ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
wrathful, revengeful God of Joshua is scarcely | 
same conception as the God of Jesus. In former) 
days when the Bible was considered as the literal | 
Word of God, these two had to be equated as) 
authoritative pictures of the true God. To-day, | 
we conceive of them as conceptions of God, | 
former being primitive, the latter the highest whi 
has ever appeared on earth. But even when 
sidered from the point of view of a spiral, is it ne ¥ 
true that the Scriptures are still as authoritative 
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as they ever were? The value of an inspired 
writing does not consist in its most lowly or most 
human elements, but in its heights. The Psalms, 
the Prophets, the teaching of Jesus, the empirical 
theology of Paul, remain as the highest spiritual 
‘expressions of all ages, and are consequently as 
authoritative to-day as they were yesterday. 

| This leads us directly to the question: in the 
‘final analysis what is the ultimate basis for the 
jauthority of the Scripture? Many from pre- 
‘Christian days onward have considered the Bible 
as an authority unto itself. God had written the 
Bible and was speaking to us directly through its 
‘pages. To-day, this position is no longer tenable, 


for it does not take the human element sufficiently 
into account. Were we to accept this theory of 
_verbal inspiration, we would have to consider the 
Biblical authors as pipes through which the thoughts 
of God flowed purely, clearly, and with no adultera- 
tion. God did write the Bible, but through the 
' minds of human beings, men whose vision of Him 
_ was limited by their human, historical, and environ- 
| mental conditioning. 

_ From the time of the Reformation men have 
| qtiticised this view of verbal inspiration, and have 
| found the ultimate basis for Scriptural authority 
elsewhere. It was expressed in the book Essays 
and Reviews, where it is stated that the ‘ principle 
of private judgment . . . puts conscience between 
_us and the Bible, making conscience the supreme 
interpreter, whom it may be a duty to enlighten, 
but whom it can never be a duty to disobey.’ * 
Bishop Wilberforce, who was the leader of the 
_ opposition to the volume, found this the greatest 
heresy in the whole book: namely, that there is 
such a thing as a ‘ verifying faculty.’ A portion 
_ of Scripture is true and authoritative only as our 
“consciences give witness to this fact. There is 
nothing heretical in this notion: this it was that 
formed the backbone of the Reformation. Luther 
_ writes as follows: ‘The Romanists say, How can 
we know this or that to be true and God’s Word ? 
We must learn it from the pope and the councils. 
Iv ery well, let them decree and say what they will, 
still say I, Thou canst not rest thy confidence 
thereon, nor satisfy thy conscience. Thou must 
| thyself decide. Thy life is at stake. Therefore 
_ must God say unto thee in thy heart, This is God’s 
| Word, else it is still undecided.’ 2 


1 Cornish, op. cit., 219. 

_ 2This reference and the following from Calvin are 
taken from the excellent article by Hays, ‘ The 
Ultimate Basis for the Authority of Scripture according 
to Calvin,’ in From the Pyramids to Paul, the volume 
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But it remained for Calvin to treat the subject 
systematically in his Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, Book I. vii-ix. ‘It is acting a pre- 
posterous part to endeavour to produce sound faith 
in the Scripture by disputations. . . . The Word 
will never gain credit in the hearts of men till 
it be confirmed by the internal testimony of the 
Spirit. Scripture is self-authenticating ; our cer- ” 
tainty is equal to an intuitive perception of God 
Himself. 

The same position is held by our own West- 
minster Confession of Faith: ‘ Our full persuasion 
and assurance of the infallible truth and divine 
authority thereof (i.e. of the Scriptures) is from the 
inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness 
by and with the Word in our hearts.’ 

It is unfortunate that after the middle of the 
seventeenth century, apologetics and literalism so 
occupied the attention of the Christian world that 
this doctrine has been forgotten. Even to-day, 
the staunchest Calvinists have entirely forgotten 
Calvin’s own position. The implications of the 
doctrine for Christian theology are so great that it 
is the real genius of Protestantism. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries Protestantism had 
substituted for the Catholic infallible Church an 
infallible Scripture, supported by eisegesis. The 
acceptance of scientific exegesis brings us back to 
the characteristically Protestant doctrine that the 
ultimate basis for the authority of Scripture lies 
in the ‘ verifying faculty, in the inner ‘ testimony 
of the Spirit,’ in the individual spiritual experience. 
The Spirit may not be given a clear voice within 
our hearts, the individual experience may be 
fallible, but it has infinite possibilities of learning 
and growth. The Scriptures are authoritative, but 
only as the testimony of the Spirit makes them so 
in our individual experience. 

The adoption of pure exegesis, then, far from 
destroying the religious and authoritative values of 
the Bible, brings us back from a side-track, upon 
which we journeyed as early as the seventeenth 
century, to the realization of what the real religious 
and authoritative values of the Bible are. Exegesis 
thus far has only enhanced these values. There- 
fore, it would seem that the practical and the 
scientific go hand in hand, making for strength 
instead of weakness. Eisegesis will still undoubtedly 
be used for years to come, but it can hardly be 
expected to give the same moral and spiritual 
edification in the future as that to be derived from 
the scientific approach. 


presented to Dr. G. L. Robinson on his seventieth 
birthday (New York ; 1935), 79 ff. 
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TuHaT there is much confusion in our thought con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Trinity (especially in its 
relation to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit) is now 
generally admitted and deplored. The formula, 
‘ Three in One and One in Three,’ however useful 
it might have been historically, is rather unfortunate. 
It is a conception which our minds cannot grasp. 
To explain that persona as used in the creeds 
does not carry all the meaning of our word ‘ person’ 
is not helpful. We do not hesitate to ascribe full 
personality to Jesus ; we dare not ascribe anything 
less to the Father. There is more hesitancy with 
regard to the personality of the Spirit, but orthodox 
theology has insisted on this also. So, as the 
doctrine of the Trinity stands, we are asked to 
believe in three persons who are at the same time 
only One. Even if we bear in mind that we are 
striving to think out the inner meaning of a Per- 
sonality far greater than our own, and that human 
analogies, if not misleading, take us but little part 
of the way, the practical result on the average 
mind of the orthodox approach will probably be 
either the Unitarian revolt or a practical tritheism. 
Rev. F. J. Badcock, D.D., in an article on ‘ The 
Spirit’ in THe Expository Times for February 
1934, says: ‘The Christian who is untrained in 
theology is apt to imagine that he. is under some 
sort of obligation to conceive of God as a sort of 
unanimous committee of three individuals who 
always collaborate.’ To most average Christians 
one of the members of the Trinity becomes the 
main object of devotion, and is, therefore, more 
real to the imagination. As it is easier to conceive 
of God the Creator and Father, and as there is in 
the Gospels a clear picture of the historical Jesus, 
the conception of the Holy Spirit tends to become 
vague and unreal. This would not be so serious 
but for the fact that, wedded as we are to the three- 
in-one formula which ascribes differing functions 
in the work of redemption to each person in the 
Trinity, those religious values conserved in the 
doctrine of the Spirit tend to become subordinated, 
if not forgotten. If we are to attribute any value 
to the words of Jesus that it was better that He 
should depart so that the Spirit might come, the 
Holy Spirit should take a pre-eminent place in 
Christian thought and experience. 

The problem is to conserve the religious values 
safeguarded in the doctrine of the Trinity, namely, 
the experience of God as Creator and Father, as 
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The Holy Spirit and he Jmmanence of God. 


By THE REVEREND G. S. FREEMAN, LLANTRISANT, GLAMORGAN. 


incarnate in Jesus Christ, and as present in, the) 
Holy Spirit, and to harmonize them with a Teason-) 
able view of thé personality of God. Keeping this 
threefold experience as the hedge about our path | 
the starting-point must be the essential unity of| 
God as Spirit. The traditional approach seems tol 
involve us in both difficulties and makeshifts. Even) 
the choice lies between a purely human Christ and al 
conception of the Godhead in terms of plurality, | 
preferring the latter alternative himself. If this is| 
so Christianity must cease to speak of itself as al 
monotheistic religion. The approach from the| 
unity of God as Spirit may save us from these| 
difficulties. | 

Dr. Wheeler Robinson in his book, The Christian 
Experience of the Holy Spirit, has emphasized th 
adequacy of the term ‘ Spirit’ as applied to th 
nature of the Godhead. It is a term which has 
immense scope and yet is not vague. It is capable} 
of greater development in its content and so leaves| 
room for more sufficient statement as the knowledge! 
and experience of God grow. The word has an 
interesting history. The Hebrew ruach was the 
principle of life, as in Ps 104?% 3°, “Thou takest 
away their breath, they die—Thou sendest forth 
thy spirit, they are created,” where ruach is 
translated by both ‘ breath’ and ‘spirit. Then 
the Hebrews began to recognize a special activity’ 
of the Spirit of God in the inspiration of the prophets. 
It was spasmodic, unaccountable, and confined to: 
a few persons, but the hope grew that the time 
would come when all would share in that Spirit. 
So the Old Testament conception of the Spirit was 
that of God as the giver of life and as active in 
human affairs and in human personality. The 
Greek pneuma had a more philosophic content 
and expressed rather the immaterial or incorporeal. 
Paul uses the term to express the self-consciousness 
of man and God, cf. 1 Co 244, and so ensures that 
nothing less than personality can be read into the 
term, as so applied. When these various shades 
of meaning are welded together as they are in the 
New Testament, the term suggests at once the 
immanence, the transcendence, and the personality 
of God. 

The Hebrew conception of the Spirit as God 
immanent and active in creation and in human life 
is most important for the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. If we define the immanence of God as 
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_ God ‘ everywhere and always present in the universe, 
| nowhere absent from it, never separated from its 
life” 1 or as ‘ God permanently present in the world 
| in laws which direct His activity and express 
| His character,’ 2 the conception has been greatly 
| enriched within recent years as the scientist has 
increasingly unveiled the methods by which God 
| has worked in creation. To-day most theologians 
and some scientists see in the ‘ evolutionary process 
_ a revelation of Spirit immanent in method, trans- 
scendent in nature.’ The day has passed when it 
could be said with any degree of certainty that 
evolution accounted for all—existence, life, and 
mind. If ‘ creation has been and is accomplished 
by the agency of energies which are intrinsic in 
evolving matter, it is natural to ask, where did 
those energies originate, and who or what guides 
and controls them? Evolution itself calls for an 
explanation. The more recent developments of 
| the doctrine of evolution seem to point to some- 
thing akin to the Christian doctrine of creation. 
Pure materialism is superseded. The mystery of 
the origin and existence of life and mind is once 
more beginning to predominate. Bergson sees the 
| evolutionary energies, not as blind mechanistic 
force, but as the life-force. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan puts forward the theory of Emergent 
| Evolution to account for the origin of life and 
mind. Some prominent scientists, including Sir 
James Jeans, are approaching an idealist philosophy, 
and are speaking of the universe as resembling a 
| great thought. Christians who for other and 
_ weightier reasons already believe in a God both 
| transcendent and immanent may be pardoned if 

_ they see in the evolutionary process the spiritual 
energies of that God. The significance of this as it 
affects the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is seen in 
| the following statements: ‘If we regard the Spirit 
as God in the forthgoing of His life and power, it 
may be said that the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
_ is identical with the immanence of God.’ ? ‘To 


_ whole creative process—with that quest for life 
and life abundant to which evolution testifies and 
_ which Jesus endorsed and consummated.’ * Thus 
gto identify the Holy Spirit with the immanent God 
__ is to link up the work of redemption with the whole 
| process of creation, and to see creation and redemp- 
tion as parts of one great increasing purpose. 
Apart from the tremendous vistas of thought and 
possibility thus opened, it becomes possible to 
‘enjoy a full belief in the presence and power of the 
1W. N. Clarke. 2 Ww. Adams Brown. 

3 A. L. Humphries. 4C, E. Raven. 
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Holy Spirit without forsaking in any way belief 
in the unity of God. 

But what becomes of those religious values 
especially associated with the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit? If we identify the Holy Spirit with the 
immanence of God, which is a fact of Nature uncon- 
ditioned by the attitude of man, what becomes of 
those specific Christian experiences associated with 
our thought of the Spirit, namely, the inward Guide 
to truth, the Paraclete, the Power in us which 
makes for righteousness? Professor Humphries 
reminds us that the manifestation of the immanent 
God is not unconditional. When we think of the 
immanence of God in relation to men, the subjective 
element enters. ‘ There is still room for the ethical 
response of man to the indwelling God which 
renders possible His manifestation in those specific 
Christian experiences associated with the Holy 
Spirit.’ The importance of the subjective element 
in the manifestation of the Holy Spirit is shown in 
that rather strange story in Ac 191-7, where Paul 
finds disciples who did not receive the Holy Spirit 
when they were baptized. The reason given is 
that they had never heard that there was a Holy 
Spirit. When they are re-baptized in the name of 
Jesus, and Paul lays hands upon them, the Holy 
Spirit comes upon them and they speak with 
tongues, and prophesy. The work of Jesus in His 
Incarnation and Resurrection created in the hearts 
and minds of the disciples the conditions necessary 
for a fuller manifestation of the Spirit of God 
‘ which has never been absent from the world, and 
has always been operative in the being of man.’ 
That is why it was expedient for Jesus to depart so 
that the Spirit might come, and why Pentecost 
followed the Ascension of the Risen Christ. As 
Dr. Wheeler Robinson puts it: ‘It is a matter of 
experience that the spiritual energies of God—the 
active revelation of Himself as Spirit with us as 
spirits—are immeasurably enhanced when psycho- 
logically or sacramentally mediated through Jesus 
Christ.’ Dean Inge beautifully expressed the same 
truth in his address to the Congregational Theological 
Conference in 1934: ‘ For the disciple of St. John 
the Spirit of Truth, who guides our thoughts and 
inspires our prayers, is the Spirit of the Eternal 
Word, who was before all things, and in whom all 
things consist; who has been the divine light 
brooding over all history, but concentrated once in 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth ; who speaks at sundry 
times and in divers manners to the hearts of men, 
dividing to every man severally as He wills ; and 
who amid all the errors and sins and perversions of 
poor humanity, pursues His great purpose to 
glorify Christ in the race which He came to redeem’. 
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‘Salt? and ‘Salted’ in Mark tx, 49, 50, 


By THE REVEREND CANoN N. D. Coteman, M.A., UNIvERsITy COLLEGE, DURHAM. 


Amip all the obscurities of the whole passage in 
Mark, a perplexing detail which is generally ignored 
is the occurrence of two different forms of the Greek 
word for ‘salt’ in one and the same verse—that 
is, if we can depend upon the text as read by both 
Westcott & Hort and Nestle. One of these words 
is neuter and the other masculine, though the latter 
has often been treated as a bye-form of the neuter. 
The evidence of the MSS suggests that the earlier 
scribes, and presumably the Evangelist, intended 
to distinguish between two different words ; whereas 
the later copyists conformed the masculine accusative 
of 9°° to the ordinary neuter form which occurs 
twice in v.59, or vice versa. Similarly, it looks as 
though the oldest form of the Latin Version read 
salem in v.5, but treated sal as neuter in the first 
half of the verse. 

Surely this change of gender in the same verse 
was intended to have some point. Towards the 
end of this article it will be suggested that the point 
is the difference between salted food and salt. In 
Latin the word-play between salem and Jerusalem, 
suggested by Dr. Rendel Harris (Expository TIMEs, 
June 1924 and January 1937) might be the point, 
and a contrast between the Holy City’s rubbish heap 
of destruction and its sanctuary of peace and security 
would not be a remote thought ; and the words e¢ 
pacem habete drive home the point. But in Greek, 
if the Latinism is intended, it is distinctly subtle 
and scarcely characteristic of St. Mark; it would 
be necessary to regard the closing verses of Mk 9 
as non-Marcan, and Dr. Rendel Harris may possibly 
be right in saying that here we have to do with 
“somebody else’s note-book . . . a detached leaf 
from another source.’ It is arguable that a Roman 
Gospel might be expected to contain such a feature 
as the alleged Latinism, but to make our Lord 
responsible for it, whether speaking in Aramaic or 
in Greek, seems highly conjectural. 

The whole passage in Mk 9#*- 5° bristles with 
difficulties, and to complicate the matter there are 
many variations of text. It is easy, however, to 
dismiss some of the readings, for they obviously 
arose out of attempts to explain the obscurity of 
the oldest text. 

One of these is the addition of dpros (bread, or 
loaf) in 94° ‘ for all bread (or every loaf) shall be salted 
with fire” The five minuscules which have this 
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reading happen to include a member of the Ferrar 7 
group of MSS, and it may, therefore, represent the } 
reading of the ‘Caesarean’ text. But dpvos looks || 
very much like a gloss upon 74s, which standing | 
alone is difficult to interpret. Nor does the addition |, 
make the saying easier to understand unless the | 
verb GAvcbyoerac (salted) is changed. The reading, | 
however, shows that some early Christians under- 
stood the context to refer to salted food. The word |) 
may have been added to introduce a reference to } 
the eucharistic loaf, an idea quite foreign to the | 
context. 4 
‘Ancient attempts to deal with the verb dA Ojoerat 
(salted) are to be seen in the reading of the Washing- 4 
ton Codex which substitutes dAvo-ynPjoerae (polluted), 
but this is so unsuitable that it must be regarded 
as a copyist’s error; in the verb dixiaeOyoerar 
(tested) read by two cursives and supported by the 
Old Latin g, a very natural emendation suggested 
by the thought of five; and in the reading of the 
Koridethi MS. which has évadwOjcerac (consumed). | 
This last word demands a little more attention: | 
dva\dw is a late form of dvaAioxw and may well have 
suggested itself to some scribe by a word-play upon | 
dvaXos (saltless) which occurs in the next verse, or | 
it might possibly have been derived from the LXX | 
of Pr 2378, where there is a line to which Mk 9% 
could easily have been assimilated ; the LXX here 
departs from the Hebrew: «al mas wapdvomos | 
dvakwOjoerar (‘and every transgressor shall be con- | 
sumed’). This same verb appears as a variant in | 
the well-known extension of Mk 9*: ‘and every 
sacrifice shall be salted (or consumed) with salt. — 
This addition cannot be anything but a gloss from 
Lv 235, yet it made itself at home alongside the — 
original reading, both in the Caesarean Text and | 
ultimately in the Textus Receptus, while in Codex 
Bezae it became the substantive reading for v.49, — 
ousting the original. The textual theory of ‘ con- 
flation’ was rightly applied by Hort to this verse, 
but the gloss must also be rejected because it does _ 
not fit the context, which nowhere refers to sacrifice. _ 
By a common misreading of the letter 0 the word © 
Guoia (sacrifice) was turned into ovola (substance). 
And the earliest form of the Latin Version was 
probably made from a Greek text which had thus ~ 
suffered, for Bobiensis reads substantia. Indeed, 
Burkitt thought it possible that waéca yap otcia — 
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{ 

addteOyoerar (‘for every substance shall be salted’) 
was the earliest form of the Western Text. In 
this case ovota was one of the most primitive 
glosses upon 74s, and a very natural one if the 
| gender were suitable, but as it necessitates a change 
_ from the masculine 74s to the feminine vaca, the 
idea more probably came back through the Latin 
from a misreading in Greek of the gloss from 
Leviticus. 

; It is, of course, possible to take the view that 
our text of the Marcan Gospel is so uncertain, 
derived as it probably was from one imperfect 
a. that it should be open to the textual 
‘critic to indulge in conjectural emendation. At any 
tate some of the early copyists used their ingenuity, 
though it was used as a rule in good faith, and in 
explanation rather than in radical emendation. 
' The simplest emendation of modern times is 
‘perhaps that of A. Pallis (Notes on St. Mark, 34), 


“who proposes to read dyvo@yoerar instead of 
adtcOycera. This would fit the previous context, 
}and the Gehenna passages would be rounded off 
‘with an allusion to purification as by fire: ‘ for 
‘every one shall be purified by fire.’ Mk 9°° dealing 
with ‘salt’ would then be quite disconnected. 
Indeed, Pallis supposes that the first half of 9°° 
|-was imported from Lk 1434. So that this seemingly 
' simple emendation ends in becoming an extremely 

More acceptable 


' radical excision of a whole verse. 
would be Sharman’s view (The Teaching of Jesus 
about the Future, 74 ff.), that the Evangelist invented 
9” in order to join the previous fire contexts with 
| the subsequent salt contexts. It must be re- 
' membered that St. Mark does not usually display 
such inventiveness, least of all in recording our 
| Lord’s teaching. If that were the origin of Mk 9*° 
he would probably have given us something simpler. 
' The very obscurity of the verse to my mind suggests 
‘the parallel of a student taking down notes at a 
Tecture and omitting one or two missing links. 
‘May we not say that in the womb of this verse are 
| two parables striving to be born, one of fire and 
_ the other of salt? At first sight the inconsequence 
of these closing verses of Mk g reminds one rather 
of the stringing together of cryptic parables, using 
'the word ‘parable’ in its earlier sense as the 
equivalent of mashal, in the manner of the Book 
of Proverbs. And we cannot ignore the possibility, 
or even the probability, that the verses had some 
such origin. If only we could interpret ‘ salted’ 
_ as=‘ cleansed, the verse would be simplified, but 
there seems to be no evidence for such a meaning 
| for éAiLo, though Ezk 16 might point that way. 

| If we may postulate, however, from Mk 94° a 
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parable (in the ordinary sense of the word) drawn 
from the salting of fish, then its relation to Mk 9-48 
may not be a chance one. 

The ancient idolatrous associations of the valley 
of Hinnom (2 K 231°) had under the influence of 
prophetic teaching provoked the later Jewish 
doctrine of Gehenna, and the language of Is 66% 
is quoted in Mk 9*8 with that doctrine in view. 
This quotation is also found in the Textus Receptus 
of vv. 46, which may serve to remind us that 
scribal glosses have been more freely admitted into 
this section than into other parts of the Marcan 
Gospel. The references to Gehenna are undoubtedly 
eschatological as they stand, and the lesson surely 
is the avoidance of final destruction at any cost. 
From this we pass to the thought of preservation, 
and in contrast to the destructive power of fire we 
are reminded of its purgative or preservative 
qualities, and so we arrive at the salting process, 
which must have been very familiar to all who 
lived near the Lake of Galilee. 

Then the next saying in 9°° about the salt losing 
its saltness, not unlike the proverb in the Talmud, 
‘ Shake the salt off meat, and you may throw the 
latter to dogs, suggests that the preservative curing 
may not always be successfully accomplished, in 
which case corruption and destruction are inevitable 
and final. What use is there for stinking fish or 
rotten food? But the salt itself ever resists 
corruption, hence the importance of insuring the 
presence of the Divine activity, not only in the 
individual, but in the community. And this takes 
us back to the dispute with which the section 
opened in 9*4. 

Perhaps here I may be allowed to call attention 
to a ‘ Note on Mk 94% 5°: a new meaning for dAas’ 
which I contributed some years ago to the Journal 
of Theological Studies, xxiv. (1923) 387-396. 1 do 
not intend to repeat what I wrote then, but amongst 
other things I suggested that underlying the 
Marcan references we should postulate a lost parable 
of salt drawn from the pickling industry which 
was flourishing in the time of our Lord at Tarichzea 
(=‘ pickling places’) on the south coast of the 
Lake of Galilee. This industry was closely con- 
nected with the daily occupation of several of the 
disciples whose large catches of fish could only be 
satisfactorily dealt with by having them salted. 

I also attempted to prove, using papyrus evidence, 
that dAas might have a different meaning from As 
(salt), and could mean salted food, especially salted 
fish. Dr. Idris Bell of the British Museum was kind 
enough to mention my article in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archeology, x. U1. (1924) in his Bibliog- 
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raphy, expressing the opinion that, though my 
argument was not altogether convincing, there may 
be something in my idea. I received many private 
letters from scholars at the time welcoming the 
idea, one being from the late Dr. George Milligan 
who wrote: ‘ Your translation seems to me at first 
sight to have much to commend it, and if I come 
across any additional confirmation I shall be sure 
to let you know.’ It is to be hoped that some 
of the many papyri still to be deciphered will afford 
instances of ddas which may determine the matter. 

In a recondite article under the apparently 
unpromising and technical title, ‘ W and ®: Studies 
in the Western Text of St. Mark’ in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, xvii. (1915), 16-18, by the late 
Professor F. C. Burkitt, there appears one of the 
most useful discussions of Mk 949. And although 
he adopts a different explanation of ‘ salted’ from 
the one connecting it with Tarichea, I cannot 
refrain from quoting some of his words, for he does 
see in the verse the possibility of a reference to the 
Holy Spirit : 

‘There is really nothing about sacrifices in the 
whole set of Sayings ; to cut off your hand or your 
foot, if it be a “scandal” to you, is not a 6voia, 
but a precaution. If we are to seek for a theological 
expression corresponding to being “ salted with 
fire,” I venture to think it would be “ baptized by 
the Holy Ghost and with fire.” The only salting 
I know in Hebrew literature of living persons is 
that alluded to in Ezek. 164, according to which 
properly cared for new-born infants are washed in 
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salt water. I don’t suppose the passage in Ezekie) 
was in our Lord’s mind, but the custom alluded tc) 
may have been. The whole context speaks about|) 
“entering into life’ and about “ little ones,” andj) 
édvoOjoerae may refer to the first bath of a Jewisi| 
infant.’ 

It is sad to think that we are now bereft o 
Burkitt’s penetrating wit and sane judgment, eve 
based on what seemed to be complete knowledge 
If his interpretation of ‘salted’ is after all correct,) 
it would not prejudice the case for the food inter-| 
pretation of dAas. The early texts do show an|| 
appreciation of the need for a different word, 
namely, &As, the correct classical word for ‘ salé’|} 
—to describe the Divine Activity, which cannot] 
become saltless. 

It seems to me that if we wish to trace the 
Pauline and Johannine doctrine of the Holy Spirit} 
back to our Lord, we must be prepared to do so 
by examining such verses as these. In confining 
our attention to those Synoptic contexts which 
happen to mention the Holy Spirit, we are ignoring 
valuable material. The strange phenomenon o 
Jeremiah, perhaps the most spiritual of the Old) 
Testament prophets, who nevertheless has no} 
specific doctrine of the Spirit, may well prepare us| 
for discovering the origins of the New Testament] 
doctrine in all places where our Lord speaks of} 
the Divine Activity, especially in His parables of} 
the Kingdom and in parabolic utterances whose) 
symbolism may supply the germs of the Johannine| 
development. ‘* 


jn (Be Study. I 


Wirginibus Pucrisque. 
‘Rex eris si recte facies.’ 


By THE REVEREND R. MARSHALL SMART, 
BERWICK-ON-I WEED, 


‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life.’—Rev 21°. 


Coronation plans are being made daily, and daily 
we draw nearer the great day—the day when our 
new King and his Queen will pledge themselves 
before God and in His sanctuary to be good and 
gracious in their rule and reign over us. . . . I want 
to tell you about a cry that used to ring out loud 
in the streets of Rome and elsewhere in the old 
Latin cities—the cry was raised by boys at their 


play—and the poet Horace either shouted the same 
words when a boy, or (it is more likely) heard the 
words when passing along a street in ancient Rome, 
for he quotes them in one of his Epistles or poetical 

letters. . . . It is the poet that overhears, observes, | 
and uses what he finds—Jesus was a great poet, 
too—and He talks, too, of children playing in the 
market-place . . . at weddings and funerals. . . . 
But here is what Horace writes—shall I give you the 
full Latin? better, for there are two words that 
play on each other !—- 


At pueri ludentes ‘vex eris’ aiunt ‘si recte 
facies. —Hor. Ep. 1. 59. 


RI 


What the boys shouted was, ‘ You will be our king 


if you will play well, rightly, kingly.’ You will be 
‘our hero, if you play like a hero. I use the 
words ‘ king’ and ‘ kingly,’ or ‘ hero’ and ‘like a 
hero, for the poet Horace uses two words which 
- come from the same root—Rex and Recte : 


Rego, Rexi, Rectum, Regere. 


| King George vi. already reigns, but when, like 
the knights of old, he takes his oath at the Corona- 
tion to be just and true and good and kind and, 
» what is better, lives up to his promise—the Anthem 
which the choir in Westminster Abbey sings after 
\ the King receives his crown is, ‘Be strong and 
play the man’—then we will with sincerity and 
‘ love line the streets to see him pass and to cheer 
him. He has only got to ‘ play the game’ by his 
people and by his God to win our ‘ hero-worship.’ 
Boys and girls in England and Scotland and Wales 
and Ireland, and all over the Empire, will say, not 
“Rex eris si recte facies,’ but ‘Rex es quod recte 
facis’ (You are our King because you do aright). 

Jesus is our King because He does all things well, 
because He has shown us the perfect example of 
| playing the game of life to the satisfaction of God. 
|: . . He wasn’t successful in the world’s idea of 
“success—the crown of thorns and the gibe ‘ King 
_ of the Jews’ was the world’s reward .. . . His death 
seemed like defeat even to His disciples. . . . But 
He had lived successfully and had died like a king 
and a hero. ... Listen to the penitent thief: 
‘Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.’ He saluted Him as a king... and 
King He was, in His bearing ! 

We may not be counted great or famous; we 
May even be defeated in the game of life, but we 
'shall be counted His servants—servants of the 
| King of kings—we shall be kings of men, if we do 
_ our best—play life’s game with a will. On the gates 
of the University of Pennsylvania in America are 
_ these words : 


B ‘In the dust of defeat as well as in the laurel 
of victory there is glory to be found if one has 

done his best.’ 

_ Jesus can bring us through life triumphantly. 

He can put royal blood in our veins, and can make 

_us ‘ kings unto God and his Father.’ 

_ ‘Faithful’ is a word often used in the New 

Testament Scriptures. It means ‘ trusting in God 

_and doing the right, and doing one’s very best in the 


sight of man and of God.’ There’s a coronation for 
every faithful man or woman, boy or girl. Listen: 


‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.’—Rev 219. 
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King George vt. will be our King if he is faithful 
to his high task . . . and we will reign with him 
and he with us in the Kingdom of Heaven if we are 
faithful . . . unto death . . . to the very end of 
our earthly life. Let this be your response now: 


Just as I am, young, strong, and free, 

To be the best that I can be 

For truth, and righteousness, and Thee, 
Lord of my life, I come. 


Hills of Vision. 
By THE REVEREND SIDNEY H. PRICE, 
GREAT SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE. 


‘Which he saw.. 
Am ft}. 


You all know what an earthquake is, don’t you ? 
You know how the ground shakes and sometimes 
buildings tumble down. It must be a terrible 
experience. 

I have been reading a story by Lafcadio Hearn 
about an earthquake in China. A Chinese farmer 
working on the top of the hill belonging to his 
farm saw the sea suddenly disappear as though 
withdrawn by an unseen hand. He knew there was 
an earthquake, and that in a few minutes the 
sea would rush back with such force that the men 
working in the fields below would all be drowned. 

Something must be done to save them. They 
would not be able to hear if he shouted, but some- 
how he must get those men on to his hill. Scarcely 
stopping to think about it, he set fire to his own 
rice ricks, then furiously rang the temple bell. 

The farmers in the fields below thought his farm 
was on fire and hurried up the hill to help him put it 
out. They had just reached the hill in safety when 
they saw a great wave sweep over the land where 
they had been working a few minutes before. 
Then they understood that their neighbour had 
saved their lives by burning his own ricks. 

Many years ago there was another farmer who 
did something like that. His name was Amos, 
and he too farmed a hill, growing fruit trees and 
tending cattle. As he worked on this hill he used 
to look over the plains below. Sometimes passers- 
by would stop and tell him the latest news of the 
towns of the plain, and sometimes he would go 
there and see for himself. 

There were many things in the towns that Amos 
felt were wrong, and he spent much time thinking 
about them. One day as he looked from his hill- 
side he saw something that made him feel very 
anxious about the people down there. It came to 
him as a vision. He saw the people were in great 
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danger, and that their danger was due to their 
own bad behaviour. They were dishonest and 
untruthful. Their judges and priests and prophets 
were unjust. 

Up on the hills, God spoke to Amos, and told 
him to go and warn the people of their danger. 
They had allowed the tide of love to go backwards, 
and very soon a great tide of selfishness and wicked- 
ness would sweep over them. So Amos, like the 
Chinese farmer, did his best to warn his neighbours. 

Both Amos and the Chinese farmer had an 
advantage over other people, for they worked on a 
hill of vision. When you and I come to worship, 
we too are on a hill of vision, for the hill of vision is 
the place where we see God and see the truth in 
things as they are. 

The Chinese farmer saved his friends by burning 
his own crops and ringing the temple bell. Amos 
tried to help his people by going down to them, 
persuading them to come back to God’s temple. 

God needs people to-day—young people as well as 
old—who have been on a hill of vision, to help the 
people of our land back to the place of worship. 
Who will ring the temple bell ? 


A CORONATION ADDRESS. 
The Crowning of the King. 


By THE REVEREND J. H. Morrison, M.A., D.D., 
BucksBuRN, ABERDEEN. 
‘ And he brought forth the king’s sen, and put the 
crown upon him, and gave him the testimony; and 
they made him king, and anointed him; and they 


clapped their hands, and said, God save the king.’ — 
ANSE et 


Our eyes and the eyes of our whole Empire and 
of the world are turning towards Westminster 
where our King is to be crowned with the most 
solemn rites of the Christian religion. 

The Coronation is pre-eminently a great religious 
ceremony and is closely modelled upon the practice 
of the Jewish nation in Old Testament times, as 
can be seen by comparing our text with the order 
of service prepared for the twelfth of May. Kings 
have often been raised to the throne by the shouts 
of an army; an ancient and widely used acclama- 
tion was ‘ Long live the King!’ But it is the custom 
of our nation to say, ‘God save the King!’ The 
words may often be used without thought of their 
meaning, but they are significant of a deep and true 
instinct in the heart of our people that the King 
has special need of the divine help and blessing. 

We can rightly participate in the Coronation 
Service only if we understand what is signified 
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by its various acts and symbols. In the carrying | 
through of this high solemnity there are three} 
sini es actors—King, Church, and People. 


} 


ancient times to safeguard the life and itera 
of the people over whom he is to rule. ice the Rig 


the true ee of the gospel. 
oath which no man may lightly take upon his soul. } 
When the young knight approached King Arthur's | 
city, as Tennyson tells, he was warned to take good} 
heed | 


\\ 


for the King 
Will bind thee by such vows, as is a shame | 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which | 
No man can keep. 


So must our King take heed ere he ascends the | 
throne, for there stands that mighty oath to bar 
his way if he be unworthy, for no man can honestly ' 


_ take that oath unless he be a true man and a 


Christian. No doubt kings have often perjured 
themselves and sworn solemn oaths only to break. 
them, but to-day we are in the happy position of 
being firmly assured that our King as he ascends 
the throne will take that solemn oath in all sin- 
cerity and seriousness, having the full intention of 
upholding to the utmost of his power the highest 
moral and spiritual interests of his people. For this 
we thank God, and count it one of the happiest 
auguries for the success and prosperity of his 
reign. i 

2. THE CHuRcH.—The Coronation ceremony is 
carried through by the ministers of the Church 
which is the body of Christ, His visible representa- 
tive on earth. Now this is highly significant and 
worthy of note. One might have expected that 
the nobles of the realm, whose ancestors played so 
great a part in history and so jealously defended 
their own rights against the King’s prerogative, 
would on this historic occasion have pressed to the 
front and taken a leading part in the proceedings. 
One might have expected that the army, by whose 
power kings have so often been elevated to the 
throne or hurled from it, would have asserted 
itself. But by common consent the Coronation of 
the King is left in the hands of the Church and is 
made a religious service from first to last. 
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\ (a) The Archbishop of Canterbury, as repre- 
| 
i 


| sentative of the Church, anoints the King with holy 
oil, This is in accordance with very ancient custom, 
1 and in particular it closely follows the practice of 
| the kingdom of Israel. In the Old Testament we 
read not only of kings but also of priests and 
prophets being anointed. The oil was the symbol 
of the grace of God, and the anointing symbolized 
; the pouring out upon them of that grace by virtue 
| of which alone they would be fitted for the duties 
. of their sacred office. 


By the anointing, then, of 
our King we mean to say that his is a sacred office, 
to which he has been called in the providence of 
God, and for which he needs the grace of God if he 
is to fulfil its sacred duties. 

_ (6) The King, having been thus anointed, receives 
‘next from the hands of the Church his crown, 
together with the sceptre of rule and the sword of 
justice. Throughout the Middle Ages there was a 
mighty conflict between Emperor and Pope as to 
which of them had supreme authority. Did the 
Emperor wield sword and sceptre by a divine right 
of his own, or only by a secondary authority 
bestowed upon him by the Pope? For us this 
controversy is long since dead, but we do maintain, 
and symbolize in the Coronation Service, that kingly 
| power and authority is the gift of God. As it 
is written, ‘ By me kings reign, and princes decree 
justice.’ Our King, as he thus receives his crown, 
_ his sword and sceptre, and his orb of dominion 
| surmounted by the cross, is solemnly reminded of 
| what our Lord said to the Roman governor, ‘ Thou 
 couldst have no power except it were given thee 
_ from above.’ 

_ (c) Next the King is presented with the Holy 
Bible, as ‘the most valuable thing this world 
affords, wherein is wisdom, wherein is the Royal 
Law, wherein are the lively Oracles of God.’ It is 
given and received as that which is above all else 
to be the King’s counsellor and guide, the lamp of 
his feet and the light of his path. The doctrine, 
_ which within recent years has found currency 
among some nations on the Continent, that public 
affairs are not to be guided by the Word of God, 
because the State is a law unto itself and subject 
to no divine authority, is a doctrine which both we 
as a nation and our King absolutely repudiate. He 
_ is charged in accordance with the best mind of our 
| people to govern by the light of God’s Holy Word, 
_and we believe it would mightily promote the peace 
and welfare of the world if all rulers would do the 
same. 

(d) Finally, and as the culmination of this most 
_ solemn service, the King partakes of the Holy 
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Supper. Laying aside his crown and other tokens 
of royalty, he advances to the Holy Table and 
kneels there as a Christian man, George by name, 
who owns his dependence on God and seeks the 
salvation of his soul in Christ the Living Bread. 
Three and a half centuries ago, when the Scottish 
king would have made himself lord over God’s 
heritage, the Reformer Andrew Melville courageously 
declared to him that there were two kings and two 
kingdoms in the realm, King James the head of the 
State, and King Jesus the head of the Church, 
‘and in His Kingdom James is not a lord nor a 
head, but a member.’ This truth, once matter 
of controversy, is now cordially accepted by our 
King in all Christian humility. Having been 
enthroned he kneels before the throne of God; 
having received the homage of his subjects he does 
homage to the King of kings. He thereby acknow- 
ledges that greater than kingship and all earthly 
royalty is membership in the Kingdom of God. 

3. THE PEOPLE.—The King is crowned amid the 
joyful acclamations of the people who thus express 
their acquiescence in what is done. The king of 
whom we read in the text came to the throne by 
the goodwill of the people of Israel. The high 
priest could not have anointed him unless he had 
had the support of a popular movement behind 
him. Even so our King’s throne is broad based 
upon the will of the people. This nation and Empire 
has freely elected to live under a constitutional 
monarchy. That decision was made and enforced 
at the Revolution Settlement when the nation set 
aside one king who had proved himself unworthy 
of its allegiance and chose another to ascend the 
throne. After that the ancient doctrine of the 
divine right of kings gradually withered away and 
is now only a harmless superstition. 

No doubt many theoretic objections might be 
made to the form of government under which we 
live. Why should the choice of King be limited to 
one royal house? Why should it not be open to 
every subject born within the realm? Why should 
the election to the throne be for life? Why should 
not the ablest and wisest man be chosen for a term 
of years and re-elected or dismissed by a popular 
vote? The best answer to these and such-like 
questions probably is that, not being a logical 
nation, we are not greatly concerned as to what 
might theoretically be the most perfect form of 
government, but being a people with practical 
common sense we are satisfied that the form of 
government under which we live is as good as any 
other we can see in the world, and better than most. 
Under it we enjoy internal peace and a degree of 
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civil and religious liberty which many other nations 
envy. And so, looking round about upon the world, 
we see great reason for thankfulness. We covet no 
dictatorship whether Fascist or proletarian; we 
have no desire to intensify class or party feeling. 
We find our King an immensely valuable national 
asset. Removed from the arena of political strife 
and gathering round him warm personal feelings of 
loyalty, he stands as the symbol of our national 
unity and the visible link which binds together the 
far-scattered and diverse members of our Empire. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the nation should 
rejoice at the crowning of the King, and hail the 
coming twelfth of May with acclamation, full of 
thankfulness for all the past and of new hope for 
days to come. 


Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May ; 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll’d away ! 
Blow thro’ the living world—‘ Let the King reign.’ 


Yet, through all the acclamations let a deeper 
note sound. When all the people shout ‘God 
save the King!’ let the words be uttered not in 
thoughtlessness but sincerely as a prayer, for in 
praying for our King we are praying for ourselves 
and all our people. With his welfare is bound up 
the welfare of this whole realm and of the world. 
‘Gop sAVE THE KincG!’ From the perils and 
temptations which beset his high position, from 
enemies within and without, from all those dark 
forces of evil that conspire against truth and free- 
dom and threaten the peace of thé’ world, Gop 
SAVE THE KinG! By the gift of wisdom from above, 
by the daily renewal of his strength, by the cleansing 
of the blood of Christ and the outpouring upon him 
of the Holy Spirit, Gop sAvVE THE Kinc! Through 
the years of a long and happy reign, amid all the 
changes and labours and joys and sorrows which 
may await him, in life and death and to eternity, 
GoD SAVE THE KING ! 


The EBristian Year. 


PENTECOST. 


The Pentecost of the Soul. 


‘ And when he is come, he will reprove the world of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.’—Jn 168. 


In these mystic words Jesus revealed the coming 
of a new era in the religious life of humanity through 
the advent of the Holy Ghost. By that advent the 
heedless world would be given a deeper conscious- 
‘ness of sin, a nobler conception of righteousness, 
and a final assurance of the condemnation of God 
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certain periods. 


upon all who do evil. There had been rare spine} 
in earlier ages who had passed through an illumin- | 
ating spiritual experience. A poignant sorrow after | 
sin, a vision of an austere holiness, and a confident | 
conviction that there is a God wht judges in the. 
earth, breathes through the words of the Hebrew | 
prophets. But all past experiences of the religious |) 
nature would be surpassed in that day when the 
Spirit of God would descend upon the spirit of man 
in a more intimate, way. 

That prophecy was fulfilled on the day of rent 
cost. As Christ’s little company waited in the | 
hush of desire, and lifted up their hearts in prayer, | 
the Divine Personality came upon them. Their | 
eyes were opened to see the invisible, and their | 
energies were raised to power. Their hearts burned | 
within them, and their tongues were gifted with a | 
strange eloquence. But the greater marvel was 
this, that as they preached Jesus, callous con- 
sciences were quickened, and men were given a } 
new conviction of sin, and righteousness, and judg- } 
ment. That was the first of the days of the new era | 
in religious life. | 

This Pentecost in history is really the Pentecost | 
of the soul. There is a day when the man who has | 
been attempting the narrow way finds himself — 
at the strait gate. The word of God has come to | 
him. The message of the grace of God in Christ | 
has been heard, and its echoes abide in his soul. — 
He has assented and hesitated, relented and | 
hardened, again and again. Then, in a strange — 
silence, the inner world of his soul is aware of the | 
advent of the Spirit, and he finds himself on the — 
threshold of a new life. Some have spoken of this 
hour as a mood of reflection ; others, as an inex- 
pressible tenderness of feeling; others, as an 
impulse into which the whole force of holy desire | 
was poured ; others, with a finer conception, have _ 
named it the heavenly vision. But this was the — 
common certainty, that God had become the 
supreme reality, and that His love and longing in 
the call of Christ rang through the whole realm | 
of the soul. | 

Look into this experience in the light of the © 
words in which Jesus discloses its three features. 

1. First, He will convince the world of sin. The 
confessions of sin poured out by earnest spirits 
have no more meaning to the secular mind than 
the impassioned expression of tragedy uttered in a - 
Greek chorus has to a man who is a mere creature 
of the senses. 

The conviction of sin seems to grow feeble at 
It is not a feature of the religious 
life of large numbers to-day. This has been said, as 
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\y Tolstoy, to be due to a lost sense of God. Others 

oc affirmed that it is the result of a shallow con- 
‘eption of God. He is regarded as an easy-going 
yenevolence, and the majesty of His infinite holiness, 
‘vith its moral reaction against sin, is obscured. 
-n most cases the reason is, as it has always been, 
on absorption in the life of the present world. 
“Yever was this present world so engrossing and so 
é ascinating as now, and never were men so held by it. 
| Sometimes God brings the soul to repentance by 
iis judgments, or He rouses the conscience by His 
“aw, or, again, He woos the soul by the attraction 
of moral loveliness. Yet how often do these fail ? 
3ut now, in this new era, the guilt of sin is brought 
mn upon the conscience by the Spirit of God, using 
chat new and more potent truth of Christ, in whom 
men have not believed. 
_ When a man sees that his sin is committed 
‘against knowledge, and light, and love, when a 
‘man perceives that his evil doing has been a defiance 
to holiness, and that his life has been a course of 
‘wilful disloyalty to love, he is convicted of his sin, 
often with an anguish of remorse. God’s Spirit 
juses the holiness and the long-suffering love of 
paris to bring in that conviction of the soul. 

_ We know the spiritual darkness of the leaders of 
iiarael in those days when Christ walked in the 
Holy Land clothed upon with the apparel of His 
p erfect moral beauty. Yet these rulers and leaders 
who knew the words of the law, and chanted its 
sentences every day, were not convicted of sin. 
hey consummated their iniquity when they 
rucified Christ and went down from the sight of 
the Cross with derision. But when Peter, in the 
power of the Holy Ghost, recalled that life whose 
Hipliness they had denied, whose grace and mercy 
they had slandered, and when he pointed to its 
crowning infamy, “Him, ye have taken, and by 
‘wicked hands have crucified and slain,’ their sin 
stood out before them. They were all abashed. 
‘Some were troubled. And some were pricked in 
‘their hearts, and cried, ‘Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?’ They were convicted of sin because 
they had not believed in Christ. 

In the moment when God’s Spirit gives a human 
‘soul to see the Cross of Christ, he will come with 
his confession, as that simple toiler came, who said : 


a 


He has made me weary of self and pelf—Yes! 
my Saviour has bid me grieve 

For the days and the years when I did not pray, 
when I did not love, nor believe. 


_ 2. Second, He will convince the worid of righteous- 
ess. It is, too, possible to be convinced of sin but 


_ righteousness disclosed in Christ. 
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not of righteousness. The world is full of men 
who are assured of the power and prevalence of 
evil. ‘ All men are liars,’ wrote the Psalmist, and 
a man of the world has affirmed that every man 
has his price. Walter C. Smith in Borland Hall 
has told us the story of the man whose conviction 
of sin destroyed his conviction of righteousness. 
He discovered, after her death, that his mother, 
whose faith has been his bulwark against the sea 
of doubt, had lived a life of secret fraud. 


Gone the fond vision of his trustful youth, 

Gone all the awe of natural reverence, 

Gone the pure love that seemed of heaven above, 
Gone all the certainty of worth and truth. 


He will convince the world of righteousness, 
‘because I go unto my Father, and ye see me no 
more.’ That word can be understood from our 
experience. When we have loved those whom we 
have lost, our memory and our judgment are busy 
with the estimate of their moral worth. Every 
man, though he be almost inarticulate and cannot 
find the words to express his conviction, hears the 
melodies of an Im Memoriam when his trusted 
friend has gone to the Father and he sees him no 
more. From Telemachus, trampled to his death 
in the Colosseum, down to the last brave young 
missionary, who left home and love and alluring 
distinction behind, and now lies buried beside an 
African lake, how many martyr spirits pass before 
our minds, and we see them now clothed on with 
sanctity ? 

After the same fashion the Holy Spirit takes of 
the things of Christ and shows them to men. It 
is a fact of history that, since Jesus has gone to 
the Father and the world has seen Him no more, 
righteousness has been discerned as it never was 
before. 

The Spirit has been glorifying Christ down all 
the centuries. We know Him and see Him as they 
did not who touched Him with their hands. Every 
individual soul comes to the hour when, against all 
the wrong and sin of his own soul, he sets the 
He realizes how 
crude were his first conceptions, how shallow his 
first knowledge. But now, he turns toward the 
unsearchable riches of Christ set in ever clearer 
light by the Spirit of God. 

3. Third, He will convince the world of judgment. 
Conviction of sin and conviction of righteousness 
consummate in conviction of judgment. There are 
indeed times when this conviction fails, and force 
and fraud seem to get the victory. 

There is a cartoon by Raemaekers, the Dutch 
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artist, in which, by his genius, inspired by his 
moral insight, he has set the illumination of the 
Holy Ghost in an intense light. The cartoon was 
drawn when Germany was passing over Belgium, 
and letting her soldiery commit deeds of unspeak- 
able horror. The artist has drawn a head with the 
face of a fiend, set upon a gross neck and shoulders. 
The eyes gleam with the gratified malice of hate 
and greed. A chain round the neck carries a plate 
with the words, ‘Gott mit uns.’ But at the left- 
hand side of the picture there is drawn the lower 
portion of the Cross. Only the limbs of the figure 
and the two feet, pierced by the nails, are seen. 
As the eyes are lifted from this devilish face to the 
Cross behind, and as its witness, and its passion, 
and its sacrifice, flash into the mind, the judgment 
of the Holy One is passed upon the iniquity that 
leers out of the canvas. Whatever men may do, 
however low they may fall, this stands true, that 
the prince of this world is judged. 

As we know, some men are first convinced of sin, 
and others of righteousness, and others of judgment. 
The order of conviction depends on the soul’s 
quality. But whatever may be the order, convic- 
tion is not complete until the Holy Spirit effects 
them all.t 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 
The Response to Revelation. 

‘ Then said I, Woe is me! for Iam undone ; because 
I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts.’—Is 6°. 

‘Nicodemus answered and said unto him, How can 
these things be ? ’—Jn 3°. 


These two quotations from the Old Testament 
lesson and from the Gospel for the day bring into 
contrast two Bible characters, who were brought 
at very different times into close contact with God— 
Isaiah and Nicodemus. Both were men of high 
standing. Isaiah was a young courtier of patriotic 
instinct and well-inclined purpose. He had not 
hitherto, however, advanced very far in the know- 
ledge or service of God. An event of national 
importance led to a great change in his outlook. 
The king died. Uzziah had reigned over Judah for 
fifty-two years. He was much loved by his people 
and lamented in his death. The loyal heart of 
Isaiah, who was still a young man, was deeply 
moved, and he went into the temple to worship. 
He saw there such a vision of God’s glory as he had 
never seen before. In matchless language, which 

1 W. M. Clow, The Evangel of the Strait Gate, 92. 
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day. Now he pushes into a meeting of the Royal) 


it is impossible to paraphrase, he describes his} 
vision. ‘ Mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord 
of hosts.’ He was humbled with a sense of un-} 
worthiness of seeing so wonderful a vision. In self-| 
abasement he exclaimed: ‘ Woe is me! for I am| 
undone ; because I am a man of unclean lips,.andj 
I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips.’ 
When Isaiah’s fears were allayed, he heard the} 
voice of God calling for volunteers: ‘ Whom shall} 
I send, and-who will go for us?’ He at once] 
responded to the call. ‘Then said I, Here am1;) 
send me.’ What a work he did for God. Now he} 
is in the temple, exposing with merciless sarcasm) 
the hypocrisy and hollowness of the religion of the} 


Council and faces without flinching the king and his} 
advisers, demanding a change of policy. Isaiah | 
proved to be a great force in the nation. May we} 
not see the secret of his power to lie largely in the} 
spirit of deep humility and awe and in the spirit of } 
self-consecration in which he received the Divine} 
revelation ? 

Nicodemus was a.man of high standing among) 
the Jews, ‘a ruler, a member of the Sanhedrin. | 
He was a Pharisee, a scrupulously religious man, | 
perhaps more so than Isaiah, though Isaiah impresses | 
us as the finer character of the two. He was inter- | 
ested in what he heard of Jesus. He wished to 
see Him and to question Him. At the same time | 
pride would not allow him to come as a simple | 
learner. He approached Him in a superior manner. 
He assumed a critical attitude. The same proud 
spirit would not let him come openly to Christ. | 
He must go by night. Our Lord received him in a | 
kindly way. He told him a primary spiritual truth, | 
‘Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.’ It was humbling to Nicodemus ~ 
to be treated in that way, and he met the revelation ~ 
of spiritual truth with the cynical and sceptical 
inquiry, ‘ How can these things be ?’ 

There are some who approach the festival of ! 
Trinity in the same sceptical way. To-day the 
order of the seasons of the Christian year reaches 
its culmination. All that went before was not 
devoid of difficulty. Advent—could God reveal — 
Himself to men? Could He come into the world — 
in human form? Christmas—Was the Incarnation © 
a historical fact? Is the Virgin Birth a necessary 
Article of the Christian Faith ? Easter—was there 
a physical rising from the dead? Was the empty 
tomb an actual fact? Does faith demand more 
than a spiritual resurrection? The Ascension— 
Did Jesus Christ actually move from the surface — 
of the earth in the direction of the skies? Whit- 


sunday—are we to take the story of the visible 
manifestation of the coming of the Holy Spirit as 
literal truth? Nevertheless, whatever the diffi- 
culties of belief may have been, these festivals 
_ stood for great spiritual realities. These realities 
_ were accepted and perhaps rejoiced in. 

The festival and the doctrine of the Trinity are 
on a different footing. They bring perplexity 
without carrying conviction. ‘He therefore that 
will be saved must thus think of the Trinity.’ Why 
should this be necessary? In fact, some are tempted 
to ask, in the spirit of Nicodemus, ‘ How can these 
_ things be?’ These critics are not unwilling to 
_ believe. They believe in God. They are seekers 
| after truth, but the difficulties of belief seem to them 
_ insurmountable. It is not for us to condemn their 
attitude or to regard it as unwarrantable. At the 
same time we can legitimately call attention to the 
contrast between Isaiah and Nicodemus. We may 
| ‘inquire which of the two, Isaiah or Nicodemus, 
achieved the more in life. Nicodemus recognizes 
1. divinity in Christ. Yet he hesitates. 
commit himself. 

In the seventh chapter of the Fourth Gospel 
we meet him again. The Council were discussing a 
roposal to arrest our Lord unjustly and to con- 
mn Him without trial. Here was a case for a 
strong and decided protest, but Nicodemus made a 
ther halting objection. 

In the nineteenth chapter of the same Gospel, 
Nicodemus appears again. The Crucifixion was 
er. At last Nicodemus pays his tribute to 
evotion. Why did he not speak out earlier? 
strong protest at the trial of Jesus might have 
een of priceless value. 

_ At last Nicodemus had come out boldly for 
Christ. He had brought his myrrh and aloes to 
noint the body of Jesus. There would be no going 
ack now. Nicodemus had committed himself, 
t t why so late ?1 


He does not 


iF 
a 
. 


| iM Recently a fine religious play Nicodemus has been 
| written by the Rev. A. J. Young. In the second 
Scene Nicodemus is speaking to John. 


Remember when you came to Him 
that night ? 

How can I forget that 
night ? 

I live there yet ; 

No sun for me has risen on that we ; 

It is still night ; phat night. 


Him ? 
1J. T. Inskip, The One Foundation, 33. 
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John. I think it was our feet that followed 
Him ; 
It was our feet; our hearts were too 
afraid. 
Perhaps indeed it was not in our 
choice ; 
He tells us that we have not choserr 
Him, 


But He has chosen us. I only know 

That as we followed Him that day He 
called us 

We were not walking on the earth at 
all ; 

It was another world, 

Where everything was new and strange 
and shining ; 

We pitied men and women at their 


business, 
For they knew nothing of what we 
knew——. 


The final scene is at the Holy Sepulchre. 


Nicodemus. O Risen Lord, 

I do not ask you to forgive me now ; 

There is no need. 

I came to-night to speak to your dead 
body, 

To touch it with my hands and say 
‘ Forgive,’ 

For though I knew it could not speak 
to me 

Or even hear, yet it was once yourself ; 

It is dissolved and risen like a dew, 

And now I know, 

As dawn forgives the night, as spring 
the winter, 


You have forgiven me. It is enough. 


Oppositions of science to-day are not what they 
were. We may be thankful for the recognition by 
scientists of a Creative Power and a Directive 
Mind, but we need more than that. We need to 
know God. Jesus Christ reveals the Father to us 
by the Holy Spirit, and we enter into personal 
relationship with God through Christ. What 
discovery can be greater than this? Sir James 
Simpson’s name will ever be had in remembrance 
as the discoverer of chloroform. In his earlier 
days he was sceptically inclined with regard to the 
Christian faith. At the age of fifty years he re- 
cognized in Christ the Saviour that he needed. 
Asked in later years what he considered to be the 
chief discovery of his life, he replied: ‘ That I am 
a sinner, and that Christ is my Saviour.’ 
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Our coming by Christ to the Father prepares the 
way for the doctrine of the Trinity. We come on 
to know a little of the personality of the Holy Spirit. 
Then the doctrine of the Trinity becomes less 
difficult. The best way to receive the revelation of 
this doctrine is by the road of experience. If we 
receive it as a matter of reason, we shall not get 
very far. Nicodemus made that mistake in his 
reception of our Lord’s teaching on the necessity 
of the new birth. 

It must not be supposed that our reception of 
the doctrine of the Trinity makes little difference 
to our spiritual life. It is true that the most im- 
portant crises in a man’s life are related to the 
growth or impoverishment of his conception of 
God. 

The path of service is the best way to enjoy the 
full experience of the knowledge of God. George 
Bowen, who gave forty years of his life to India, 
was a brilliant scholar; a poet, philosopher, and 
musician. He was at one time a pessimist and a 
sceptic. He felt a great need in his life, and one 
night he wrote: ‘If there is One above all who 
notices the desires of men, I wish He would take 
note of the fact, that if it please Him to make 
known His will concerning me, I should think it the 
highest privilege to do that will whatever it might 
be and whatever it might involve.’ Jesus Christ 
came to him and gave him a vision. There was no 
question in reply, ‘How can these things be?’ 
Bowen was true to his word. His response in effect 
was, ‘ Here am I, send me.’ He faced through the 
forty years that followed persecution and plague at 
Bombay. There he lived. There he died. God’s 
revelation to him justified itself in his life. 


First SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Love’s Refusal. 


“I love my master, my wife, and my children; I 
will not go out free. —Ex 21°. 


No man of living sympathy could be quite in- 
sensible to the pathos of a scene like this.. Incidents 
of just this type must. have occurred from time to 
time at a certain stage in Hebrew history. It was 
a question of the treatment of slaves. Many of 
these were broken and bankrupt Hebrews. They 
had been sold to satisfy their creditors, and the 
law of Israel, which dealt with slaves in a spirit of 
comparative humanity, made an effort to have 
them treated kindly in the wreck of their fortunes. 
They were not to be assigned the meanest forms of 
work ; in particular, after seven years they must 
go free. 
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But the slave, if he had come to his master alone} 
was to go out alone. 1) 
Like most tragic or noble things in human life! 


can fill it up with a Christian meaning and : app t 
it to ourselves. We can do that without becoming 
in the least fantastic. 1 

3 First, love at its best will always mean | 


of freedome “Take any great religious teacher, an 
much of what he has to say bears on obedience. 

Freedom ‘to be able to follow one’s inclinatior 
without restraint,’ the absence of control, is the 
ruin of all true living. It will not bear being pull 
in practice. Indeed, there are analogies in Nature} 
herself which proclaim as much. As a scientific) 
writer has pointed out : ‘ There are certain volatile) 
substances, such as free hydrogen, which occasion+ 
ally succeed in escaping from the earth’s attraction) 
and wander forth into space never to return. The 
slave has broken Nature’s commandment—it has. 
burst its fetters and is free . . . all hope of pro# 
motion in the scale of existence is at an end.’ 

The same thing is familiar in human life. Here; 
is a man who, as we say, has just set up a home for] 
himself. He has bound himself with loved andj) 
honoured ties. And instinctively he feels that in} 
one real sense his liberty has been curtailed. 

Come to the highest realm of all. Take now the| 
man who has made a new beginning, this time one} 
who has begun to be a Christian. He now loves| 
Christ, and knows that he must have Christ for his| 
heloer and friend. Bonds of new desire and faith} 
and ambition are forming every day. An infinite| 
gratitude is slowly taking possession of him. And] 
it all means that he is less and less free to take 
his own way. He cannot do the things which| 
before he used to do unthinkingly. | 

Now all through life openings are constantly} 
occurring when the old freedom is proffered to us. 
once more. Either it may be that we are fiercely| 
tempted by some particular sin, or times may} 
seem to come when we are drawn to reconsider} 
generally the whole idea of following Christ, and 
the possibility of casting off His service opens up. | 
Strike off the chains and step out into the sunlight, | 
with the high road under our feet that leads wherever | 
we long to go. These are the whispers ; but cannot | 
we tell in advance what the answer of the faithful } 
heart will be? Freedom is good and Christ gives it 
abundantly ; but freedom without Christ, freedom } 
rather to put Christ away, is evil through and 
through. Whatever we must renounce is as nothing 
to that which we have found in Him. So the matter 


| 
| is fixed and settled. We have no choice but to say : 
| I love my life in the Master’s house, I will not go out 
2. But, secondly, the episode pictured in the text 
_ makes us think how the effects of Christian experi- 
_ ence are cumulative. It was in the seventh year of 
_ bondage that the chance of freedom came to the 
slave, and he rejected it ; but can we tell how he 
_ might have acted if it had met him in the first? 
| That is how it goes with Christian people, too. Life 
_ is the great teacher, we often say ; and there is no 
| subject on which it has so much to teach as the 
"sufficiency and the faithfulness of God. There are 

certain thoughts about God which He does not 
_ put into our mind at the start, for they are unsuited 
to our age, and in place of being a strength to us 
they would be a burden. But as we go on, if we 
_ steadily add year to year of prayer, of cultivated 
acquaintance with Bible thoughts of Christ, of 
_ earnest trying to obey the higher impulse, little by 
» little we grow in certainty and grasp of our own 
_ faith and in the corresponding power to help others. 
| The months and years tell. 
It is the same with the true kind of home. All 
| the years the husband and wife have been faithful 
i to each other, and now their mutual knowledge is 
_ something with which no outward event or words 
of man can interfere. They are not even tempted 
now to ask whether love is a reality, or whether 
_ God leads those who put their lives in His hand. 
© So the Christian’s relation to Christ to-day is no 
| mere mushroom growth, no mere extempore bond, 
' no transient feeling or tendency. It gathers up 
| into itself the life of years. Cut down the aged 
_ tree, and for every year one may count a ring of 
fibre; so take, as it were, a cross-section of a 
’ Christian’s trust in his great Lord, and if only we 
__ had the magic glass, we might read in-it the story 


of God’s goodness and the man’s faith through all 


| the years. 
i We have often heard it said that in religion we 
| cannot live upon the past. And that is true. We 
must indeed make our way to God newly every 
“morning and see His face before we set out to live 
‘and act. But in a sense not less true it is just upon 
| the past, our own past with God, that we all of us 
are living. Our trust in Him is rich with what He 
has already been to us. Our thought of Him has 
_ been deepened by what His Spirit once taught us to 
see. Our vision of duty for His Kingdom has in it 
‘the impulses, the gathering and creative powers, 
"of all those bygone days in which He showed what 
| He would have us do. These things have given a 


_ freedom and confidence and depth to our sense of 
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the unseen Father that could not have been crowded 
into the first weeks of conscious faith, and which, 
therefore, His kindness has allowed to come to us 
piece by piece, according to the need or joy of the 
time. 

It looks as if there were two classes of mind to 
which this great truth, that Christian faith is an 
accumulating thing, might well be presented with 
special force. There is first the man who cannot 
make up his mind whether or not Christianity is 
true. Some day he meets an older friend whose 
Christian character he trusts, and to him he states 
carefully the objections he has heard or thought of 
for himself. And his friend’s answer seems to him 
a very poor one. He goes away feeling as if there 
were less in Christianity than ever. But may we 
not remonstrate ? 

What we have to do, if we are successfully to 
turn down the gospel of Jesus Christ, is to prove 
absurd not some hasty or nervous phrase in his 
explicit argument, but the man’s communion with 
the Father—that great friendship which stretches 
back to his distant youth and by this time has set 
openly upon his nature the beauty of holiness. 

The other mind to which the cumulative power of 
believing experience may need to be suggested is 
the Christian whose heart misgives him as he looks 
out to the future. The advances of science depress 
him, they seem to threaten faith so darkly. Social 
unrest fills him with gloom, he cannot see any good 
hope for the world. At times he feels as if religion 
itself might lose its hold upon his heart, not because 
God is less loving or less true, but because he 
distrusts his own nature. 

‘Ye have not chosen me,’ Christ said to His 
disciples near the end, ‘ but I have chosen you.’ 
Manifestly that is true concerning the outset of the 
Christian life. God’s own love or the example of 
good men and women may often lead a man into 
faith almost before he has had time to think. But, 
as life goes on, as experience becomes deeper, 
nothing grows more clear than this, that we do 
come to choose Him, and this at the last with an 
intensity of decision and longing that could bear no 
separation. 

And if in some strange passing dream we could 
conceive the Father offering us release, then the 
memories of His love would come in upon us like a 
flood, and we should answer in the old words of 
settled deep affection: ‘Intreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee; for 
where thou goest I will go, and thy people shall be 
mine.’ } 

1H. R. Mackintosh, The Highway of God, 183. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Stillnesses of Life. 


By THE REVEREND JouNn K. Carter, M.A., 
GRANGEMOUTH. 


‘ Be still, and know that I am God.’—Ps 46}. 


To-day more than ever we must commune with 
the deep stillnesses of life. Modern life is a strain. 
Although we may not be aware of what exactly 
is the cause of it, we do know in our own mind— 
ay, and in our nerves—that the strain is there. 

‘Be still . . ” In the whisper of the word itself 
we hear again the swishing of gentle waters, a 
forlorn bird’s-call in a darkling wood; and recall 
the occasion when we rebelled, just for that moment, 
against the relentless pressure of modern life: 


A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare ! 


It is not in church only that the required still- 
nesses of life are to be found. 

Once again ‘the year’s at the spring,’ and the 
call of the open spaces makes our blood flow a little 
faster. We are reminded of the strength we can 
and ought to derive from Nature. And oh, the 
stillnesses of Nature! There is something wrong 
with a civilization which does not give us the time 
to walk more than we do through the woods, or 
drink into our very souls the living solitude of a 
glen or the peace of far-stretching waters. As 
things are, the choice for many people, the tragic 
choice, is between Nature and Nature’s God. To 
enjoy the part, the meaning of the whole is to be 
neglected. 

In the second place, friendship and love will 
satisfy our need in part. Only they must be 
intimate, and very real and sincere. 

It is a common saying that if we want to 
test the reality of our friendship with any one, we 
can do nothing better than go for a three hours’ 
walk in the country with him, and let each of us 
say not a word ! 

The communion of lovers goes even deeper. 
Rebecca West, in one of her novels, makes one of 
her characters’ come upon two others, sweethearts. 
The man is stretched out, asleep; the woman is 
bending over him tenderly. He had not been able 
to sleep at nights, because of the strangeness of 
the house he was living in, and the strangeness of 
the people in the house; they did not understand 
him. But, so soon as he met the woman he loved, 
he could relax and find the refreshment in sleep 
which he so badly needed. In love he found peace 
with the world. 
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Such are true friendship and love. They illustrate 
faintly what is necessary, if our lives are to bi 
serene in their completeness. Happy is the man o) 
the woman who has them. | 

It would be easy, in the third place, to indicatd 
how great literature teaches us something about) 
how to be still and know. Included in literature) 
and the best example of all, is the Bible. In the 
March copy of Life and Work it is told of a mat) 
who picked up-a little book. ‘ With a mind half} 
absent; he idly read a few lines in the middle of thd 
book and was startled awake by the sheer beauty) 
of the style, its flow and rhythm. It was several] 
moments before he realized that what he was) 
reading was from the Authorized Version of the| 
New Testament !’ 

A well-known American preacher has reminded] 
us of a character in one of Arnold Bennett’s last) 
novels. ‘She was a woman of the extreme modern} 
type, unconventional in manners and morals, who 
to the astonishment of her worldly acquaintances) 
took to reading Shakespeare and the Bible for) 
diversion. One day she came upon the forty-sixthy 
Psalm and in particular the words: “ Be still, and 
know that I am God.” She was not sure what| 
they meant, but she found herself strangely startled) 
and impressed. She talked about them to her} 
friends, who also admitted that they did not 
understand what they meant but found in them a 
mysterious impressiveness, some magic of the style, 
perhaps, some deep serenity in the idea, speaking 
to their hectic lives like a voice from another world. 
They went no farther with the matter. They never 
did discover what the words meant, but sometimes: 
they would talk together about why it was that 
even when they said them the words seemed great : 
“ Be still, and know that I am God.’ 

“Be still, and know that I am God.’ We to-day 
want to know what that means. How could we 
be reconciled to, or be friends with, life otherwise ? 
Not to know the stillness of the soul is comparable 
to being condemned to be chained, year in, year 
out, to the constantly grinding wheel of one’s work 
in some great, murky city, without ever getting 
the chance to— 


go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea 
and the sky. 


Not to know life in this quiet, intimate way is as 
unsatisfying, and provoking, as to keep company 
for years with a friend and yet never to know him 
beneath the surface. You know what that means. 
Sooner or later, the friendship gives rise to strain. 
So it will be with life, unless we know it beneath 


‘the surface. To know the stillnesses of life is the 

great thing, if we want to possess that priceless 

‘treasure, serenity. 

| But how difficult it is for us to-day to get into a 

quiet place ! It is just impossible, if we do not make 

'@ point of getting our quiet time. Yet, if we are 

going to live ordered, symmetrical lives, we must 

‘know what it is to be still. At one period, life was 

overwhelming the prophet Elijah. The story of 

‘how he was saved from that condition culminates in 

this: ‘ A great and strong wind rent the mountains, 

and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; 

but the Lord was not in the wind: and after the 

wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in 

| the earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire ; 

but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the 

fire, a still, small voice. 

There are some things that can be done in a 
/Manner corresponding to the great and strong 
wind, the earthquake, or the fire; but life must 
have also the still, small voice. 

| Think! We cannot expect to understand people 
B aHieht, if we do not think of them and our common 
| problems in a quiet corner. For example, if a son 
| or daughter wants to do something, or has done 
| something, of which we disapprove, we are not 
| going to help things much if we say our last word 
_ in the moment of our annoyance. Would it not 
| be much better to say: ‘I'll think over it, and 
» give you my answer in the morning’? In quiet- 
| ness we could take the opportunity to think about 
these changing days and about what liberty other 
parents are conceding their children; and then, 
| having looked at the matter dispassionately from 
every point of view, we might reach a solution. 
| Especially during critical years of quick change we 
all have much need of thinking out our attitudes 
' insolitude. We cannot expect to understand people 
aright if they, and our common problems, are 
“never in our minds except in the disturbing moment. 
i. Similarly, we cannot expect to understand our- 
| selves aright if we do not observe the period of 
_ quiet reflection. A desire to see the other fellow’s 
view-point is one of the special virtues which the 
post-war generation has nourished. At the same 
| time we must keep in the forefront ‘ Know thyself.’ 
_ ‘Know thyself.’ It seems an easy thing. Actu- 
ally it is probably the most difficult thing we have 
1 to do. In André Maurois’s Climats, the central 
_ character explains that he is quite conscious that 
| he is four different persons rolled into one. On the 
| surface is the Philippe his parents know; a simple 
sort of being. Next is Philippe the lover. Then 
the Philippe who keeps company with one friend, 
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called Bertrand. And fourthly, the Philippe whom 
Halff (another friend) knows. He adds: ‘I know 
that underneath is still another Philippe, truer 
than all these others, and who alone would have 
made me happy if I had “ coincided” with him, 
but I did not even look to get to know him.’ There 
it is! We do not even search for our real selves. 
Nevertheless, at all costs, we must attend to this 
matter. 

How? 

Far and away the best way of being still is through 
religion—through private devotion, through the 
hymns and prayers of public worship, and, chiefest 
of all, through the celebration of Holy Communion. 

Hymns which sometimes do not fit our mood at 
all may be trying, in their own imperfect way, to 
supply our need : 


Blest is that tranquil hour of morn, 
And blest that hour of solemn eve, 


No words can tell what sweet relief 
There for my every want I find, 
What strength for warfare, balm for grief, 
What peace of mind. 


We do not need to be reminded of that method 
which has belonged to every religion and every 
age and race—the habit of prayer. Fundamentally, 
prayer does not consist in a repetition of words— 
it is an attitude of reverence before God. ‘ Be still, 
and know that I am God.’ 

The required feeling of awe is communicated to 
us through private devotion and public worship ; 
but particularly through the Communion Service. 
There, at the Lord’s Table, as God’s forgiveness 
and grace are held out to us in the broken bread 
and the cup, if we realize the profundity and im- 
mensity and beauty and simplicity and wonder of 
it, our hearts must be awed and feel touched by 
an eternal stillness. We have a hushed sense that 
we are touching and handling the symbols of the 
holiest and highest in life, and we feel the Breath 
of God moving over the face of ‘ that opaque and 
fathomless pool’ which we call our soul; and we 
do not need to be told that 


God is here, and that to bless us 
With the Spirit’s quickening power. 


Round the Communion Table gathers the greatest, 
most alive silence of all. It is a silence of life. It 
is a silence just waiting to be active. If only, in 
that stillness, we are true seekers, our hearts will 
indeed know God and rejoice. 
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The Malue of Be Ofd Testament for ee 
Ebristian Cburcb. 


By THE REVEREND A. E, GarviE, D.D., Lonpon. 


I. 


THERE are four reasons for this choice of subject : 

(r) In the prevalent anti-Semitism, which in 
Germany especially has assumed the extreme form 
of a ruthless persecution, it is well for Christendom 
to remind itself of the debt due to the Jewish people. 
Of the inheritance of the modern from the ancient 
world—Roman law, Greek culture, and Jewish 
religion—the last must be regarded as the most 
valuable. For whatever defects the Jewish com- 
munity may now display provoking this antagonism, 
Christendom by its treatment of the Jews is largely 
responsible ; and owes that people not only sym- 
pathy and succour in present needs, but reparation 
for the wrongs of the past. 

(2) This anti-Semitism has expressed itself in a 
depreciation and rejection of the Old Testament 
as a Jewish book ; and professed Christians as well 
as avowed pagans are joining in the assaults upon 
it as the objectionable product of a detested race. 
German nationalism is demanding a recovery of 
Germanic religion. 

(3) Since the War there has been among Sunday- 
school teachers a complaint against’ lessons from 
the Old Testament, not on the psychological ground 
that the stories are not interesting to the scholars, 
but on the religious and moral ground that they 
present a lower conception of God and a lower 
standard for man than the Christian. 

This objection is a real one, if we treat the Old 
Testament as the Fundamentalist does as of almost 
(if not quite) equal authority with the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament has been in the history 
of the Christian Church not only a valuable posses- 
sion, but also a formidable danger. Christian 
theology and ethics have been brought to a lower 
level by our indiscriminate blending of the old and 
the new covenant. The Christian conscience has 
escaped the worst consequence of this confusion by 
a moral and religious discernment of differences, 
which the dogmatic valuation of the Old Testament 
would not have justified. Pacifism has so concen- 
trated attention on and devotion to only one 
aspect of the teaching and the example of Jesus, 
and of the redemption of man in Him, that it 
excludes not only Old Testament conceptions, but 


even other aspects of the Divine revelation in Him. 
Many teachers cannot now use the Old Testament 
in the old uncritical, indiscriminating way; and 
most of them do not know enough of the new and 
better way which modern scholarship offers te 
make effective use of it; besides, some of them 
know that they would by so doing excite pre- 
judice among many of their Christian friends. 
Sometimes that prejudice has been needlessly 
provoked by the rashness and folly of some whe 
are in the danger of only a little knowledge. The 
same difficulty is being raised in the Foreign Mission 
field. Is it necessary, it is being asked, to familiar- 
ize the heathen with such lower conceptions ol 
God and standards for man as the Old Testament 
presents in the earlier phases of the development ? 
As in the case of the Sunday school, so here the 
new and better methods of instruction must be 
followed, if the danger mentioned is to be avoided. 
In anything I have here to say about the value of 
the Old Testament for the Christian Church, and 
in defence of the continued use in Sunday school 
and Foreign Mission field, I assume the validity 
of the literary and historical criticism of the Old 
Testament, and the estimate of its purpose and 
character based upon that criticism: for only thus 
can that value be preserved while the danger is 
avoided. 

(4) The fourth reason for treating this subject 
is that in connexion with the quatercentenary of 
the order for the placing of the printed English 
Bible in every parish church in 1538, the Committee 
arranging the celebrations next year are desirous 
of getting the occasion used for argument and 
appeal for the revival of regular reading of the 
Bible. Should that end be secured, it is not im- 
probable that the Old Testament might, in view of 
the reason given above, be comparatively neglected, 
and the full understanding of the New Testament, 
so closely connected with the Old, would be missed. 
Although this event and its celebration concern 
England mainly, yet the value of the English Bible 
as a bond of religious fellowship throughout the 
English-speaking world does justify the hope that 
all the readers of THE Expository TIMES, wherever 
they may be, will join in this laudable effort to 
secure that this treasure shall not only be possessed, 
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: 
| but also valued, and used as a God-given means of 
| I. 


(t) No legitimate results of this criticism need 
challenge the conviction that the Old Testament 
is the record of divine revelation, that the Word of 
God is in it addressed to, and can be apprehended 
by, man. (a) We can still affirm that ‘God has 
| spoken . . . in the prophets by divers portions and 

in divers manners’ (Heb 1), and need not limit 
that assurance to the prophets only. We can often 
| so catch the divine tone in human voices, as justifies 
the claim, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ The Word of 
God as a sword pierces our reason, our conscience, 
and our heart. There is the inward witness of the 
| Spirit to the outward witness of the Scriptures. 
| Nor is this conviction solely subjective. There 
are objective facts to sustain it. The discovery of 
other sacred Scriptures and the consequent com- 
parative study of religions needlessly alarmed 
' Christian people, and offered no adequate warrant 
| for the assumption that all religions are equal, in 
| truth or in error. The Old Testament maintains 
its superiority to any of these writings; and the 
| reasons which will afterwards be advanced for still 
| valuing the Old Testament will, it is hoped, fully 
_ justify this assertion. 

(6) When in explanation of the uniqueness of the 
Old Testament among sacred Scriptures it is asserted 
that it was due to the religious genius of the Hebrew 
nation, or to an inherent tendency in Semitic 
‘religions to monotheism, we have only to recall 

the persistent opposition of the popular to the 
prophetic religion, for most of the prophets could 

have used the words of Stephen : ‘ Ye stifinecked 
and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost ; as your fathers did, so do 
ye’ (Ac 751); we have only to recall the description 
Hosea gives of the corruption of the worship of 
the covenant God by blending with the worship of 
the local Baals, the Semitic heathenism, and what 
_ we know of the low level of belief and ritual in the 

religion of the neighbouring Semitic peoples ; and 
we shall be convinced that the development of the 
religion in which the revelation came was no normal 
_ growth, but was always, as its agents so clearly and 
firmly declared, from God to and through man. 
A study of the prophetic consciousness should con- 
vince us that these men spoke as they were moved 
i by the Holy Spirit, not in a verbal dictation, but in 


| 
oe 


an inward divine activity so shaping their experi- 
ence and their character that through their utter- 
ances God could and did convey His mind, heart, 
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and will. We need not deny that in other religions 
wherever there was genuine religion there was real 
revelation, and God was found wherever He was 
sought, for He Himself is ever seeking, and that 
the founders of other religions which mark any 
advance in thought and life were moved by the 
Spirit of God, and yet we may maintain the convic- 
tion that the Word of God can be recognized in the 
Old Testament as in no other Holy Scriptures, 
except in its continuation in the New Testament. 

(2) To correct the prevalent error of viewing the 
Bible as primarily an inspired book, we must em- 
phasize the fact that the revelation was historical ; 
God spoke in deeds and not in words only, in His 
Providence for the nation as well as His Inspiration 
of the prophets. (a) Carlyle has said that the 
history of any nation is its Bible ; but not only has 
the prophetic interpretation been lacking; the 
events and experiences in most nations would not 
afford so appropriate a material for such inter- 
pretation. While we do recognize a universal 
Divine Providence, God’s bounty and care, His 
guidance and guardianship of all mankind, we may 
admit a selective activity of God within this universal 
providence. I have already referred to the con- 
tributions of Greece and Rome to the inheritance 
of the modern from the ancient world; and we 
may here also see this selective activity. But a 
nation chosen to be the agent of religion and through 
it of revelation, would possess and necessarily 
possess a sense of intimate relation to God and 
distinctive vocation from God such as would not 
be necessary for nations serving other functions. 

(b) Even its geographical position seemed to be 
so appointed that it might be brought into contact 
with the succession of the empires of the ancient 
world—Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
Rome—each of which so affected the history that 
it could be interpreted by the prophets in terms 
of the Divine Providence, and become the occasion 
for some advance in the Divine revelation. As 
Christians, we believe that God sent His Son in 
the fulness of the time (Gal 44), that He was, as 
He claimed to be, the fulfilment of law and pro- 
phecy (Mt 527), that the Word became flesh (Jn 1), 
can we hesitate in believing that in the preparatory 
history, the Divine Providence was made manifest ? 
May we not, nay, must we not, believe that in the 
history of the Church, the body of Christ, the organ 
of His continued activity, that same Divine Provid- 
ence is manifest ? 

(c) While the trivial claims which individual 
Christians often make of Divine guardianship and 
guidance do sometimes provoke some distrust of 
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the doctrine of Divine Providence, it seems to me 
to be of primary importance not only for our 
personal assurance, but still more for our confidence 
regarding the destiny of mankind, that we should 
appreciate the testimony the Old Testament bears 
to the presence, interest, and activity of God in 
human history, as exemplified in His Providence 
for His chosen people. This truth the history itself 
might not have disclosed had there not been this 
continuous interpretation in the succession of the 
prophets, and to their inspiration as interpreters 
we may now turn as the complementary aspect of 
the Divine revelation. 

(3) Whether God’s Providence does, or does not, 
include supernatural physical events is a question 
raising too wide an issue to be here discussed. 
Regarding the Old Testament ‘ miracles’ we are 
entitled on the ground of the literary and historical 
criticism of the records to exercise a suspense of 
judgment. What we may affirm is that God’s 
Providence as historical manifests itself in the over- 
ruling of human experiences and activities for His 
“increasing purpose.’ So also the inspiration of the 
prophets was personal. God by His indwelling and 
inworking Spirit made the men fit and worthy to 
be His messengers. We can derive theology and 
ethics from the writings of the prophets; but 
these are conveyed in personal experiences, convic- 
tions, and character. The difference in the message 
of Amos and of Hosea, although contemporaries, lies 
ain the difference of the life-story of the men. The 
difference and even apparent contradiction between 
the burden of Isaiah and of Jeremiah is not due 
solely to difference of temperament, but also to 
change of circumstance. Whatever value the sub- 
stance of their teaching as Divine revelation possesses, 
and with that we shall afterwards deal, that value 
is enhanced as coming to us not as abstract doctrine 
or command, but in concrete personal form. How 
interesting the Bible is because the Divine Author 
of the revelation disguises Himself in the dress of 
the human authors of the writings. Because the 
revelation is historical and personal it is also 
progressive. 

(4) The idea of progress has been much assailed, 
and the circumstances and experiences of recent 
years do give occasion for doubt and question. 
(a) Progress is not inevitable, because it is not due 
to an inscrutable fate or an ineluctable deity ; but 
is affected by man’s wisdom or folly, love or hate, 
holiness or sin, even if ‘there’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.’ 
There may be retreat and halt as well as advance 
in the march of mankind, often unwitting of whither 


‘nation had ceased to be. 
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it leads, sometimes responding to a Divine call like 
Abraham, often yielding to the élan vital, of which 
Henri Bergson is the prophet. 

(b) But taking the broad and the long view, a 
chastened confidence may still be cherished that 
forward is the watchword of discerning men, and 
the command of the directing God. Even if we 
could place all the prophets in their strictly chrono- 
logical order, we could not trace through the teach- 
ing of them all uniform progress. Haggai and 
Zechariah are in the plane after Deutero-Isaiah on 
the mountain-top. But progress there is in the 
conception of God, in the standard for man, in the 
expansion from nationalism in religion through 
Isaiah’s remnant and Jeremiah’s individualism te 
the universalism of the Deutero-Isaiah or the Book 
of Jonah, from the stern Judge of Amos to the 
compassionate God who saves through His Suffering 
Servant (Is 53). 

\(c) If there seems to be a reaction in the late 
prophets, the legalism and the ritualism of the 
Law seems to have been the necessary protectiv 
husk for the kernel of the prophetic teaching in the 
precarious and parlous situation of the peopl 
scattered amid the Gentiles after the independen 
This is also an instance 
of what I believe to be a tendency in human history 
the ebb and flow in religious thought and life ; th 
gains of an advance need to find permanent invest 
ment. 


Til. 


This prophetic succession is the core of the Divin 
revelation. Other parts of the Old Testament hav 
value, and to them we shall turn. Most importan 
is the unique contribution of the prophets to th 
religious thought and life of mankind in their con 
ception of God, for all religious or moral truth is | 
corollary to that. (1) It has been summarized i 
the term ‘ ethical monotheism.’ (a) What mono 
theism affirms is not only the existence of ove God 
but also that His nature is so conceived that He i 
God alone. If He be what He is believed to be 
there can be no other. God as presented in thi 
monotheism is beyond and above all, transcenden 
not to be identified with the world as in pantheism 
and yet He is im and through all, immanen 
not separated from the world as in deism. Th 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Him, yet H 
dwells in the humble and contrite heart. h 
His holiness the Altogether Other of man, yet i 
His love making Himself one with man. Compare 
for instance, Is 40 and Hos 2. If men are to believ 
in any Divine reality in distinction from, and ye 


‘in relation to, the Universe, such a monotheism is 
_ the only possible belief. The Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity has sometimes degenerated into tri- 
theism; but Christian theology must preserve un- 
| tainted this inheritance from the prophets. Poly- 
\theism must lead to intellectual confusion, mesal 
conflict, religious distraction. Only monotheism 
| can present one Source of all, one Purpose for all, 
and one Satisfaction to all. 

| (®) The descriptive epithet adds to the signifi- 
/eance of this prophetic conception. With the 
unity of nature goes the perfection of character. 
| The term holy which at first expressed the differ- 
ence of God from man, now PxprEsscs the affinity. 
| God is the eternal reality of man’s ideals and 
aspirations. It is an ethical monotheism not only 
in the content, but also in the source of the con- 
ception. God is one, because there can be only 
‘one moral standard and one moral authority. 
Am 1-3 exalts Jehovah, the covenant God of Israel 
as Judge of all the surrounding peoples; and the 
standard of judgment is moral not ritual: what is 
condemned is ‘man’s inhumanity to man’; and 
Israel and Judah, despite the election which was 
their boast, are no less brought to the bar. Greek 
philosophy also reached a qualified monotheism, 
but a metaphysical dualism survived, and there 
was tolerance of polytheism. Hebrew monotheism 
was so exclusive and exacting because it had its 
Toots not in an intellectual conclusion, but in 
| religious experience and moral conscience. 

(2) While the nationalism of ‘the religion de- 
veloped into individualism and universaligen) it 
was no disadvantage that the human channel of 
_ the Divine manifestation was a nation. The history 
of the Christian Church in the New Testament 
covers so restricted a period, and its testimony and 
influence was so confined, that it is a great gain for 
“the Christian Church to lege for its guidance this 
record of God’s dealings with a mation during so 
many generations. The lessons of the Divine 
Providence are presented in so much larger a scale. 
“Moreover, although there is the large and lofty 
_ conception of the Kingdom of God as regulative 
‘of the moral teaching of Jesus, the ethics of the 
New Testament tend to be individual, and a valu- 
able complement is presented in the ethics of the 
‘prophets, who, addressing a nation, taught social 
_Tighteousness and compassion. That value is being 
is preciated to-day more highly than ever, as a 
corrective of the individualist tendency of Christian 
‘morality last century and the consequent divorce 
f piety from politics and economics. The social 
ospel has its antecedents in the prophets. 
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(3) So vigorous and unreserved was the denuncia- 
tion by some of the prophets of the substitution 
in the popular religion of ritual for righteousness, 
of sacrifice for loving-kindness, that it has been 
inferred that the prophets desired to put an end 
to the customary modes of worship. It is not 
necessary to make that assumption, for worship is 
as essential an expression of faith as are works, 
and forms of corporate worship are necessary as 
complementary to personal devotions ‘ walking 
humbly with God.’ And the practice of sacrifice 
is so general, that the impulse to it lies deep-rooted 
in the religious consciousness. If that had been 
the prophetic intention and had been achieved, 
religion would have suffered incalculable loss. 
Accordingly, next to the prophets we may place 
in value the Psalms, the response of the human 
heart to the Divine communication in the prophets. 
Many of them are as inspired as were the prophets, 
for it is God who also gives the faith which receives 
His grace. What God 7s, is disclosed in the aspira- 
tion, adoration, devotion, and consecration of His 
saints. The hunger and the thirst of the soul for 
the living God is witness that not only has He made 
us for Himself, but that He gives Himself to those 
who seek Him as their highest good. While there 
are psalms expressing an exclusive, arrogant, and 
even vindictive piety, which the Christian cannot 
make his own in worship, yet on the other hand 
there are psalms which so express penitence and 
faith, the whole range of the inner life, that they may 
be fitly used in the worship of the Christian Church. 

(4) The Wisdom literature has its value also as 
showing how this ethical monotheism confronted and 
contended with the problems of human experience, 
and afforded guidance for human practice. Of all 
the Wisdom literature it is the Book of Job which 
makes the deepest impression and strongest appeal. 
A revelation which ignored the problem of the 
sufferings of men, especially when seemingly un- 
deserved, would not be adequate for man’s in- 
quiring mind and tortured heart. If no solution is 
offered, the majesty of God and the insufficiency 
of man as there presented rebuke any challenge of 
the character and the purpose of God, which leaves 
so much mystery in life for the trial and the triumph 
of faith. Surely the righteous servant of God who 
saves through His suffering is the answer to the 
question Job sets (Is 53). The Book of Proverbs 
has an interest as a record of human sagacity, but 
cannot rank as a revelation of Divine Wisdom. The 
right of inclusion in the Canon for the Song of Songs 
and Ecclesiastes was long disputed, and does not 
claim the advocacy of the Christian Church. 
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(5) The value of the historical books lies for 
religion, apart from the purely historical and human 
interest, in the prophetic interpretation which runs 
through them of the course of events as Divine 
Providence. Wecannot but feel that that interpre- 
tation is often forced ; consequences do not, in fact, 
always follow conduct with so swift a foot; the 
mills of God do grind more slowly ; the righteous 
do not always prosper, nor the wicked so soon 
perish. The Book of Job offers a needful corrective 
to this pragmatism. But nevertheless, as I have 
already indicated, the Divine Providence is made 
more manifest in the history of this nation than in 
any other. The religious beliefs and the moral 
standards presented in these writings are relative 
to time and place, and are not final disclosures of 
the mind and the will of God, having any absolute 
authority for us. They have interest as illustrating 
the progress of revelation as men were able to 
receive and respond to it, and claim respect, even 
as the gleams of dawn share light as does the glory 
of noon-day. Man’s dome of many-coloured glass 
stains the white radiance of God’s eternity. Myth, 
legend, folk-lore, as well as annals, have to be 
discriminated by criticism as constituents of the 
history. As regards the ceremonial, ritual, sacri- 
ficial precepts and practices of the Law, their 
antiquarian interest survives for the scholar; but 
for the Christian Church the Law has been done 
away in Christ. To find Christian truth by spiritual- 
ising the plagues of Egypt, the structure of the 
Tabernacle, the details of the sacrificial ritual, and 
all such other devices is merely a trifling which 
shows a lack of any sense of the Divine reality, or 
the kind of response demanded thereby from man’s 
actuality ; and does not lead to, but away from, the 
true apprehension and the worthy appreciation of the 
value of the Old Testament for the Christian Church. 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


She Enigma of Ezekiel. 


PROFESSOR BERTHOLET has done a rare thing in 
the field of criticism; he has now written two 
commentaries on the same book. Since his earlier 
edition, in another series, was published, the pro- 
phecies of Ezekiel have become more of a literary 

1 Hesekiel, von Alfred Bertholet, in ‘Handbuch zum 
Alten Testament ’ (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen; M.8.10). 
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(6) It is the conviction of every Christian that| 
the full value of the Old Testament cannot be dis-| 
covered in it by itself, apart from the New ; ed 


but this subject would demand an article all 1 i 
itself. His own life in and for God had been nour. | 


those who first believed in Him as Messiah, expeitl | 
enced Him as Saviour, and acknowledged Him as| 
Lord. ~ He claimed to be the fulfilment of Law and) 
Prophecy, not because there were correspondences} 
between events in His life and predictions of former, 
days, but because He ‘ filled full’ what was still 
lacking in the older revelation by His revelation of| 
God as Father, by the redemption from sin and| 
reconciliation unto God of which He is the sole 
Mediator. The Apostles found in these same} 
Scriptures the interpretation, and the defence of 
their faith in Him. The New Testament could not! 
be understood apart from the Old, which it pre4 
supposes. And the Word of God, which is contained] 
in, and conveyed by, the Holy Scriptures, has’ 
manifest unity in the old covenant as the prepara- 
tion of the new, and the new as the completion of 
the old. ‘ God, having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in! 
divers manners, hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son’ (He 11+). ‘ Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever’ 
(138). As by the guidance of the Spirit of God, 
who inspired the prophets, dwelt without measure 
in the Son, and is given to all who believe in Him 
according to their faith, we are led to discover all 
the truth as it is in Him, we shall also understand 
the Old Testament, for in His light alone can we 
see any light from God clearly, whether it came to 
us from psalmist, prophet, sage, or saint. 


; 
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enigma than ever. During these forty years as 
many hypotheses about their meaning and origin 
have been spun as about the Gospels in the New 
Testament, and it is not surprising that Dr. 
Bertholet’s fresh theory, as he himself admits, 
leaves hardly one stone standing of the previous 
construction. The sum and substance of his presely 
opinion is that Ezekiel had two prophetic ict 
one in Jerusalem and the other in the Exile. 


* book-vision ’ in 2°-3° contains the original account 
{ of his call to be a prophet in Jerusalem in the year 
j 593, whereas 14-2? reflects a Babylonian experience 
of 585. Dr. Bertholet thinks it possible that 
| Josephus alludes to this tradition when he speaks 
i in his Antiquities about the ‘two books’ left by 
_ the prophet. He dissects the text, to find editorial 
-work upon the loose sheets bequeathed by the 
original prophet. The commentary attempts to 
distinguish Ezekiel’s original contributions from the 
‘rather unskilful handling of the editor or editors 
as well as from later glosses, but one of Dr. 
| Bertholet’s strong convictions is that Ezekiel was 
no mere writer of visions ; he was a real prophet, 
) sensitive to the phases of doubt and misery through 
| which the people were passing and about which he 
| was consulted by them. Professor Kurt Galling, 
who has co-operated in the archeological sections, 
_ inserts an argument to prove that 40-42 may well 
| have come from the pen of Ezekiel, and this tallies 
| with Dr. Bertholet’s opinion that the bulk of 40-48 
| belongs to the authentic work of the prophet. The 
| commentary uses different types of print to bring 
| out the intricate state of the present text, with its 
| parallel passages and interpolated explanations, all 
| in admired confusion. The notes have a mass of 
| learning, with alert attention to rival theories, 
especially to Hélscher’s. Dr. Bertholet has flung 
_ down a challenge to other critics of the prophecies, 
which is certain to be taken up, and he has also 
| thrown light on the personality of Ezekiel as he 
_ is able to see him through the blundering revision 
of the prophet’s sheets of manuscript. He calls 
them ‘ editorial architecture,’ but, if his conclusions 
are correct, ‘ architecture’ is not the mot juste. 
One pleasant feature of the book is its dedication, 
by the way, to the Paris Faculty of Protestant 
_ Theology, in recognition of a doctorate. 
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Mew Bight upon the 
“Gets of auf.’ ? 


_ From Egypt, where the ‘ Acts of Paul’ enjoyed a 
| quasi-canonical vogue, an important third or fourth- 
_ century papyrus has come, which is now in posses- 
sion of the Hamburg University, a Greek text, 
_ unfortunately imperfect, of this early Christian 


romance. Professor Ehrhard of Bonn has also 


& 1TIPAXEID DAYTAOY: Acta Pauli, Unter Mitarbeit 
von Wilhelm Schubart, herausgegeben von Carl 
Schmidt. Mit 12 Tafeln (Verlag von J. J. Augustin in 
_ Gliickstadt und Hamburg). 
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discovered that in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (xiii. 
1919, pp. 23-25) there is really a parallel text to 
part of this papyrus. Dr. Schmidt’s edition now 
places the new text at the disposal of scholars, in 
this admirable monograph. Apparently we have 
the very book known to Origen and Hippolytus, 
when, for example, the latter alludes to Paul being 
condemned to fight with wild beasts. The full 
story emerges here, for the first time, though un- 
luckily it is incomplete. The time is Pentecost (as 
in 1 Co 168), and the place is Ephesus. A fierce 
lion is let loose on the Apostle in the arena, but to 
the amazement of the crowd it kneels before him 
and then runs off into a thorny bush (apparently). 
Still further, the beast crawls out and returns with 
lamb-like docility to Paul, addressing him with 
‘Grace be with you’; Paul courteously replies in 
the same terms, laying his hand in blessing on the 
beast, as a human being. The crowd roar in in- 
dignation at this magical trick, and the irate gover- 
nor lets loose fresh beasts, besides ordering archers 
to shoot down the lion which has failed to do its 
duty. A storm of hail, however, puts a stop to 
the proceedings and scares the pagan crowd, who 
cry, ‘Save us, O God, save us, O God of the man 
who fought with wild beasts!’ Paul then said 
good-bye to the lion, left the arena, and sailed for 
Macedonia. The lion returned to the mountains. 

This reproduces some later legends, but for the 
first time we possess the source of such traditions. 
It is impossible to go into details; Dr. Schmidt 
arranges and discusses these with characteristic 
skill. But the significance of the episode lies in 
the realistic belief that the fighting with wild beasts 
actually occurred. The subsequent episodes narrate 
how Paul came to Philippi and to Corinth, from 
which he sailed straight to Rome. The captain of 
the ship had been baptized by Peter. The prayers 
and vigils of the brethren ensure a calm passage, 
and indeed the Lord Jesus precedes the ship, walk- 
ing on the water with a star-like sheen, although in 
a vision He appears so downcast that the Apostle 
is distressed ; the explanation is that He is to be 
crucified once more—which Paul hopes he will not 
live to see. At Rome, the Apostle preaches a long 
sermon, beginning, ‘ Brothers, soldiers of Christ.’ 
Obviously he was not a prisoner when he landed. 
The papyrus breaks off with a reference to his 
martyrdom, which leaves no place for any release 
and journeys before his death. He is beheaded, 
confessing himself to be ‘a loyal, lawful soldier of 
the living God.’ 

The speeches in this papyrus reflect partly the 
ordinary apologetic arguments of the second cen- 
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tury, and partly the positive preaching of hope and 
patience. It is significant that there is so much 
appeal to the Old Testament. Evidently the opposi- 
tion to the Old Testament among some circles in 
the second century led the author of this religious 
novel to emphasize Paul’s loyalty to the Scriptures 
of the older covenant. 


— te 


St. Gugustine tbe Wonk? 


FaTHER MELLET describes the spiritual pilgrimage 
of Augustine towards the monastic ideal, from the 
little community at Cassiacum to the improvised 
settlement at Thagaste in Numidia, where he re- 
produced on a small scale Antony’s monastic rule. 
But the climax came when he presided over the 
episcopal school of monastic type at Hippo for 
seven years. Father Mellet is anxious to prove 
that Augustine’s well-known letter (211) was the 
basis for the Benedictine Rule, or at least one of 
the inspirations of Benedict. Be this as it may, 
he has written a charming, scholarly treatise on 
Augustine’s world-renouncing piety, which throws 
light on several phases of his career, particularly 
on his effort to make the clergy monastic in the 
interests of intensive service. 
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Kfostermann’s ‘QWtark.’? 


By careful excision of matter no longer required, 
Professor Klostermann has kept his new edition of 
Mark’s Gospel within 176 closely printed pages, 
while at the same time he has brought it up to date, 
though the limits of space have naturally prevented 
him from discussing the newer source-hypotheses or 
Dr. Torrey’s translation theories. The merits of 
the edition have been long recognized. It is a 
compact, scholarly comment, with useful references 
to current literature on questions into which the 
editor has not time to enter. In the light of the 


1 L’Itinévaive et L’Idéal monastique de Saint Augustin, 
by Fr. M. Mellet, O.P. (Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 
Paris). 

2 Das Markus-Evangelium, von Erich Klostermann, 
Dritte neuarbeitete Auflage; Part 3 of Lietzmann’s 
‘Handbuch zum Neuen Testament’ (Mohr, Tiibingen ; 
M.6). 
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support recently given by the Chester Beatty i 
papyrus to the reading, ‘Is not this the son of the} 
carpenter and of Mary ; 2? (68), it is intelligible that | 
Dr. Klostermann prefers this still to ‘Is not this} 
the carpenter, the son of Mary ?’ But why explain | 
the latter as a “ dogmatic correction,’ when Matthew | 
apparently sees no incongruity between the former | 
and the Virgin Birth? There is more likelihood | 
that the text of Mark here as elsewhere was | 
formed to that of.Matthew. The editor knows his 
business best, but one wonders what is the use of | 
referring constantly to some opinion of Loisy, with- | 
out discussing it, particularly as the opinions often | 
seem quite secondary in value. I 
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@iBeftus on Thessafontans and 
4 Pinyt 3 
Dbifippians. ‘3 
Tus is another part of the Lietzmann Handbuch, | 
intended for students who use a Greek text and | 
have access to some contemporary literature. 
During the ten years which have elapsed since the | 
second edition was published, much criticism has 
been devoted to the Epistles, of which Dr. Dibelius | 
takes account, without increasing the size of the | 
commentary very much. It is still the terse, sound 
edition, as originally planned. With regard to 
2 Thessalonians, the editor refuses to allow that it. 
was written before the First Epistle. He thinks it 
was written by the Apostle not long after the first 
letter, but perhaps to a different group at Thessa- 
lonica, consisting of the rank and file rather than of 
the leaders. He cannot find the evidence decisrug 
either for a Roman or for an Ephesian origin, mn 
the case of Philippians. On the hymn of Christ in 
2611, he is equally reserved; who can be sure, 
whether Paul did not use such terms freely? But 
though hesitating over Lohmeyer’s conjecture that 
the passage represents a pre-Pauline song of praise, 
he rejects properly Barnikol’s theory that verses 
6 and 7 are an addition by Marcion. One excellent 
feature of the notes is that the grammatical data 
are not allowed to crowd out consideration of the 
religious questions which repeatedly arise in con- 
nexion with the Apostle’s thought and practice. 


James MOFFATT. — 
New York. 4 


8 An die Thessalonicher I-II: An die Philipper, 
von Martin Dibelius (Mohr, Tiibingen; M.4.20). 
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it Bible Chronofogy. 


| 

lq I point out, with reference to Mr. D. R. 
Fotheringham’s communication in vol. x\lviii. 
p- 234, of Tae Expository Times, that his brother’s 
findings on the 15th year of Tiberius and the date 
of the Crucifixion are to be found in the recently 
published Supplement to Peake’s Commentary 

_(p. 19)? ALEX. J. GRIEVE. 


Lancashire Independent College, 
Manchester. 
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—— @& Corohlary fo Garf Garth. 


_ Kart Barts and the Oxford Group have both made 
a real contribution to our religious thought. The 
| (Group have impressed us with our need of guidance 
‘in life, and frankness about religious experience. 
Barth has clarified our pulpit message. But both 
| seem to omit worship as one of the great needs. 
| And to omit worship is to ignore one of our funda- 
| mental religious needs. 

_ The literature on worship at present seems very 
uninspiring. It offers us either criticisms of modern 
services, or anthologies of ritual; or new forms 
based on old patterns. If we need a new expression 
| of “ God’s Word to us’ may we not also need a new 
way of expressing our thought of God. In short, 
' our need may be not a different form of worship, 
but a new form of worship. 

I offer two considerations of the problem of wor- 
ship. They are put in form of questions: and stated 
in the hope that some one of more ability will give 
them some consideration. 

1. Is the symbolism used in worship to-day 


Serer ye 


Entre 


reat tpanaie 


United above Race. 

if In a suggestive and penetrating article in the 
| April ‘Hibbert Journal, Mr. W. Watkin-Davies, 
| Bxtro-Mural Lecturer on International Relations 
at Birmingham University, discusses the question 
of the colour barrier. 

_ ‘Science,’ he says, ‘ has created one neighbour- 
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Contribufions and Comments. 


adequate to express our age’s feeling and thought of 
God? In the light of our newer knowledge our 
whole thought of God has been altered. The hymns 
and prayers of the Church expressed what our 
fathers felt and thought: they are the symbols of 
the things of their hearts. But one is compelled to 
believe that the people to-day feel and would express 
toward the Almighty something for which the 
Church has no symbols. Our hymns, our prayers, 
and the whole order of service seems unable to 
express this new attitude. If the Church has an 
obligation to express the ‘ Word of God to Man, has 
not also it an obligation to find some channel 
whereby the people of a new age can express their 
word of adoration to God ? And is that to be found 
in an entirely new form of Church worship ? 

2. The second consideration is broader in scope. 
Is it not possible that worship is in fact assuming 
a new form? If God’s Word is spoken to man in 
and through action, may it not be possible that 
man’s word to God is spoken in the same manner ?P 
Worship then assumes the form of mental and 
physical activity. Nor is this the old thought that 
we best serve God by deeds, after the manner of 
them that do not say, ‘ Lord! Lord! but do His 
Will.” But there is a certain quality in man’s 
actions in ‘crisis’ which shows his devotion as 
nothing else can. If in fact our age is taking almost 
unconsciously that view, then the Church has a 
problem different from any other in her history—to 
stimulate, to direct, to help that worship in crisis. 
Her problem will change from that of formal worship 
within her hallowed courts, to directing worship 
“where cross the crowded ways of life,’ and in the 
secret action of the soul. W. Granam. 

Carberry, Manitoba. 


(lous. 


hood ; it is for religion to create one brotherhood.’ 
Physical barriers of desert, sea, and mountain no 
longer keep people apart. ‘It is as if a whole 
street of houses, each house inhabited by a family, 
were suddenly to be converted into a single house.’ 
Mr. Watkin-Davies does not doubt that the average 
Englishman does feel a repugnance towards the 
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black or the yellow man, but he points out that it 
is not shared by other European nations, and that 
in England even the repugnance has not always 
been felt. ‘Shakespeare could have felt no qualms 
when he made the great-hearted Othello a black 
man. ... Between Robinson Crusoe and Man 
Friday there is no trace of a colour bar.’ In so far 
as our feeling is mere prejudice, it can and ought 
to be dispelled. But, he asks, when that has been 
done will there remain behind a residuum of solid 
justification, upheld by social and biological science 
for our policy of holding the coloured races at arm’s 
length ? 

To that he replies, that the answer which science 
gives is uncertain—pointing out, however, that much 
that seems to be against an affirmative answer 
simply points to a lack of actual equality between 
the races as they are to-day; it does not throw 
light on potential equality. 

Mr. Davies is thoroughly syrapathetic towards 
the practical difficulties of the white Colonist and 
especially to his well-grounded fear that unregu- 
lated black or yellow competition would lower the 
standard of his life. But he reminds his readers of 
the manner in which different races live amicably 
together, enjoying complete equality, both social 
and economic, as, for example, in Malaya. Here 
there is no sort of discrimination between Indian, 
Chinese, Dutch, English, and French. ‘ Malaya,’ 
says Arnold Toynbee, ‘ is the most prosperous and 
well-appointed quarter of the world (apart from the 
United States) that I have come ‘cross on any 
journey that I have made since the war.’ 

While pleading for a recognition of equality, Mr. 
Davies makes it clear that he has especially in 
mind the marginal man—the coloured man, who 
has accepted the same values, has the same tastes, 
the same fundamental outlook on life as the educated 
white man. ‘A peer does not necessarily feel his 
heart warming into friendship towards every other 
peer as such. On the contrary, a sporting duke is 
more likely to strike up a friendship with the jockey 
than with a lordly poet; while the aristocratic 
bookman will view the sporting peer with dislike 
and seek companionship among the humble denizens 
of the republic of letters. 

“A black man who loves the best poetry, who 
appreciates the best music, who knows what makes 
a good picture, might be able to find a real friend 
at Oxford, or in the Atheneum; and he most 
certainly ought to be able to find one if to those 
accomplishments he also adds the qualities which 
we regard as of the essence of a gentleman.’ 

Mr. Davies is only one of many who has expressed 
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coloured peoples. Mr. C. F. Andrews has tolk| 
again the story of how Gandhi came to hear him) 
preach and was turned away because the churcl} 
was reserved for white people. | 

Along with Mr. Davies’ article there might bé 
read The Story of the American Negro, by Ing 
Corinne Brown (S.C.M.; 5s. net). This discusses 
not only his past, but his present. The book is 
written ina most impartial way; is fully docu 
mented, and Miss Brown, who was a Trustee for aj 
number of years of Paine College for Negroes in} 
Augusta, Georgia, has excellent qualifications for} 
the work she has undertaken. She finds that the] 
colour line to-day still shuts countless doors in the} 
face of the negro and keeps him for ever conscious} 
of his difference and of the white world’s assumption} 
of his inferiority. Countee Cullen expresses some-| 
thing of the tragedy a white world makes of colour} 
when he writes of the gleeful child riding in old) 
Baltimore : : 


Now I was eight and very small, + 
And he was no whit bigger, | 
And so I smiled, but he poked out 7) 
His tongue, and called me, ‘ Nigger.’ 


I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December ; 

Of all the things that happened there 
That’s all that I remember. 


The Christian churches are still looked upon as 
the most promising agencies for better racial under-| 
standing. In the South some progressive Church) 
bodies are genuinely co-operating with the more! 
advanced negro groups. Southern Methodist women | 
have disregarded the traditional taboos in their 
missionary gatherings, and Southern women of 
every denomination have entered the fight against 
lynching. ‘There are Church Colleges and com- 
munity centres in the South with Southern bi-racial | 
faculties and staffs where no segregation or dis- 
crimination exists. A Negro college debating team 
recently met the white team of a Texas college on 
the White College campus and reported not onl 
gracious treatment, but eulogies by local news- 
papers.’ Nothing perhaps could make us see mo 
clearly what remains to be done than the accou 
of what the churches fave done. The author ve 
rightly speaks of them as ‘ brief stirrings.’ ‘ If th 
Church is to lead the way it not only must at 
boldly such overt evils as lynching, but it mus 
dig to the roots of the philosophy which underlies 
discrimination.’ 


at 
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: 
| On Easter Monday of this year there was a great 
meeting of the Oxford Group at Birmingham— 
_cwenty-two different nations being represented. 
One of the South African representatives was 
George Daneel, an international Rugby footballer. 
He said he had seen bridges being built in South 
Africa between Dutch and English and European 
‘und Native. In the loyal address sent by the 
e neeting to the King and Queen the words appeared : 
The vanguard of the new enlistment, united above 
lass and race.’ Is it to the youth of the Oxford 
Group that we must look ? 
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F. C. Burkitt. 

| An excellent though short Memoir has been 
prepared of Professor F. C. Burkitt (from the 
’ Proceedings of the British Academy,’ vol. xxii. 
“Milford ; 2s. 6d. net). 

_ At a time when the new principles and method of 
study were being applied to the Old Testament 
almost exclusively, the New Testament being held to 
be sacrosanct, Professor Burkitt was already bring- 
‘ing the results of the application of these principles 
0 the New Testament before audiences that were 
unfamiliar with them and unwilling to accept them. 
It is related that when he was speaking to a Church 
Congress at Manchester in 1908, ‘ his address was 
interrupted by angry shouts of dissent and ex- 
‘postulation from some of the clergy. He stood 
mmoved until the noise had died down, and then 
said quietly and earnestly : ‘If the Christian cause 
perishes at last, it will not be because historical 
critics have explained the Gospels away, but 
because the followers of Christ are too faint-hearted 
to walk in the steps of their Master and venture 
everything for the sake of the oo of 
sod.’ 

_ Not a sound was heard from any one as he sat 
lown ! 

F.C. Burkitt was born in London in 1864, and 
came of a family of scholars and parsons although 
his father was in business. It was from the latter 
‘that he inherited his marvellous memory. He 
was educated at Harrow, where he did brilliantly, 
and then went on to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
After taking his degree there in mathematics, he 
turned to the study of Hebrew. In 1905 he became 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. He 
held this Chair until the time of. his ‘death. 

_ During the War Professor Burkitt spent several 
years at Rouen. A letter sent to Mrs. Burkitt 
after his death by one of the men shows how he 
spent himself for them and how helpful his natural 
joie de vivre.and his social qualities were. ‘The 
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men just loved him, and no wonder. I can see him 
with them now, playing the piano for their services 
and their sing-songs, helping them with their 
games, giving them paper and envelopes; and 
supremely happy in laying himself out to do every- 
thing possible for them. For myself, I loved him 
too, and reverenced him, I just could not help it : 
he was so brimful of love and goodwill for every 
one, for humdrum ordinary folk as well as for those 
who were interesting, and he became my ideal of 
what a saint ought to be.’ 

The Memoir deals briefly with his publications— 
not only his books but his more important contribu- 
tions to magazines, especially to the ‘ Journal of 
Theological Studies.’ An interesting story is told 
to illustrate the endless trouble he took to be 
accurate in all he wrote. ‘ Finding that the earliest 
biographer of St. Francis only spoke of one miracle, 
that of the “‘ Voice of God” saying the same words 
as the Saint in the words of Fonte Collumba, he 
went to the centre of Italy to look for a rock in 
that wood on which St. Francis might have stood 
to speak to the gathered disciples down below. 
Finding the rock, he shouted loudly the same words, 
and heard clearly the same echo, and was rejoiced 
to find, that he could rely on the historical accuracy 
of Brother Leo.’ 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. 


Writing on June 8th, 1932, to the Secretary of 
the London Society for the Study of Religion, 
Professor F. C. Burkitt said, ‘What I specially 
like in Orthodoxy is the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
The Son is God in history, a real Individual who 
had a Career and is an historical inspiration for us. 
We are attracted to Him and can (in some measure) 
answer His call, because we have, or may have, 
within us something really akin to God. . . . This 
something is the Holy Spirit, but we don’t say we 
have much of it individually, or that all the Spirit 
is incarnated or indwelling in men. But the 
Father is . . . unknown (or rather dimly known) ; 
if we say we grasp or conceive Him (or It) we lie. 
But through the Spirit in us we are in a sort of 
real, though not immediate, contact with this great 
Reality. . . . The advantage of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity is that with it in our minds we need not 
try to connect up all Deity into either Jesus, the 
Prophet of Galilee, or ourselves.’ + 


A Journey to Jerusalem. 


Mr. St. John Ervine’s A Journey to Jerusalem 
(Hamish Hamilton ; ros. 6d. net) is what it purports 
1 Francis Crawford Burkitt, 19. 
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to be—the account of a journey. For we don’t 
arrive at Palestine until we have got to page 268, 
and not indeed at Jerusalem until we are within 
fifty pages of the end of the book. But the journey 
through Spain, Greece, and Turkey gives Mr. St. 
Ervine the opportunity of making digressions, 
which are full of interest, on places and customs 
and books. So the sight of a bull ring in a small 
town near Algeciras starts him moralizing on 
cruelty—not only in other races, but in our own. 
‘To feel offended at the cruelty we do not ourselves 
practice is altogether too easy. . . . I think we will 
do better to purge ourselves of cruelty before we 
begin to purge others. When I am asked to pre- 
serve my sense of proportion and to detect the 
great difference there is between the spectacle of a 
starved and decrepit horse being gored by a bull, 
so that its entrails trail like twisted ribbons on the 
floor, and the spectacle of hounds tearing a live fox 
to pieces, my first impulse is to cry out against the 
hypocrisy which fortifies our feelings with the 
assurance that the cruelty we practise is not really 
cruelty, or is, at all events, less cruel than that of 
superstitious and brutal Spaniards.’ He moralizes 
on the tipping system, ‘ A man shall have his price, 
I say, and not depend on alms.’ 

There is much knowledge and much solid reading 
behind the book. Mr. St. John Ervine discusses, 
for example, the theory that the Imprisonment 
Epistles were written in Ephesus. But we are 
sometimes startled. What is the authority for the 
suggestion that Jesus ‘adored’ His father or 
“never liked His Mother.’ And put what he has 
to say on the Doctrine of the Trinity alongside 
F. C. Burkitt’s paragraph (quoted earlier): ‘ The 
whole doctrine of the Trinity is extraordinarily 
hard to follow. Before the Incarnation it was 
composed of three persons—Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost—each of whom was pure spirit, “ without 
body, parts or passions.” . At the Incarnation 
the Trinity became in the most amazing manner 
disintegrated, the Second Person, the Son, becoming 
both flesh and spirit. After the Resurrection when, 
we are assured, Jesus ascended into heaven in His 
earthly body, . . . and rejoined the Trinity which, 
however, was now partly flesh and partly spirit ! 
A Father wholly spirit, a Son partly flesh and partly 
spirit, and a Holy Ghost wholly spirit; and the 
Trinity has remained in that extraordinary state 
for nineteen hundred years. I find this doctrine 
incomprehensible.’ 

When he saw Jerusalem, Mr. St. John Ervine 
felt no such emotion as he had experienced when 
he ‘ saw the Sea of Galilee blue through green hills.’ 
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Like many travellers before him he was sh 
at the commercialization of Jerusalem. ‘ It wane | i 
with beggars and cadgers and whiners of 
sort, from Arab Baksheeshers downto ee || 
the very Sepulchre itself sits a begging priest !’ » 


Frustration. 

‘It is the communists’ belief that religion is . 
development of a pattern of “ideals” or fantasik 
as an escape from the frustrations of life. It. 
their belief further that, after the success of | 
revolution and after the complete eradication of| 
the exploitation of capitalism, there will be no more | 
frustration and hence there will be no more need | 
for religion. Underlying that latter belief there | 
is the assumption that evil is entirely the bie =| 
social conditions. 

‘ Christians find two fallacies in that commmnlll 
attitude toward religion. The first is the assump- 
tion that religion is based solely upon frustration. 
For the Christian there are at least four other 
roots of religion. One is the opposite of frustration | 
—joy and gratitude—a sense of the richness and 
beauty and goodness in the world, and gratitude 
for life and all its gifts. A second root of religion | 
is our response to moral demands which are made 
upon us in every social situation. Another root of 
religion is the discovery of the meaningfulness of 
existence through faith in God. It is not a question 
of weaving fantasies but of following the deman 
of rigorous thought in the interpretation of b 
man and nature. If God is, then to live as tho 
He did not exist is to live in a world of illusior 
A fourth root of religion for the Christian is d 
covery of the enhancement of life, the increase 
the joy and depth and energy of living which go 
with religious faith at its best. a 


tation of religion is the assumption that all human — 
frustration comes from social conditions which a 
change in the economic system can remove. 
‘ There are at least two other sources of frustra- | 
tion. One is the fact of sin and with it all the forms 
of human limitation, which would to some degret 
create evil in any .social order. The other i 
natural evil, and especially sickness and death.’ + 
1 J. Bennett, Christianity and Our World, 34. 
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